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ABSTRACT 

This survey identified problems encountered by deans 
ind admissions staff from 35 graduate schools regarding a typical 
undergraduate assessment and reporting procedures such as credit by 
examination^ credit for prior learning or field experien^ire ^ narrative 
transcripts^ and pass/fail grading. Eighteen of these schools were 
studied in depth via site visits in order to provide attitudinal and 
anecdotal information^ Graduate school deans and faculty reported 
that they have not received a great number of nonstandard transcripts 
or transcripts with nonstandard notation. Nevertheless, when such 
records do appear in student application:^, they cause two major 
problems: because grades usually are not associated with nonstandard 
notation, grade-point averages cannot be calculated easily; and 
iivformation that explains nonstandard not ation rarely accompanies , the 
transcripts. Credit by examination, credit for prior learning, and 
credi± for faculty-sponsored field experience cause fewer problems in 
the admissions process than narrative transcripts, provided the 
number of th^se credits is small and not in the student's majtfr 
field. Narrative descriptions of achievement are problematic because 
of the lack of a comparative basis for judgment, the uneven nature of 
the descriptions, and the length of the reports. Survey questions and 
sample transcripts are appended. (Author/GDC) 
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Abstract ^ 

* * \ 

• * 

Tl^is exploratory study was designed to identify and describe 
problems encountered by graduate school ^taff and decision makers with 
respect to such new and perhaps atypica]( undergraduate assessment and 
^reporting p:^ocedures as credit by, examination, credit for prior 
learning, credit for field experience, narrative transcripts, and 
pass7fail grading. Graduate school deans and admissions personnel at 
selected institutions were surveyed to determine the nature of student 
assessment practices and transcript report ing, methods that caus^ 
difficulties in the selection and admission of candidates with atypical 
credentials. A. subset of representative graduate schools was selected 
from the survey and studied in depth via site visits in order to 
describe the problems in detail and gather attitudinal and anecdotal 
information. ^ 

^Gr^diiate school deans and faculty reported that they have not 
received a great number of nonstandard transcripts or transcripts with 
nonstandard notation. Nevertheless, when s\ich records do appear in 
student applications, they cause two major problems in the admissions 
process: (1) because grades usually are n^ associated with nonstandard 
notation, grade-point averages cannot be calculated easily, especially 
i^the transcript bears a significant amount of this notation and (2) 
formation that explains, nonstandard notation rarely accompanies the • 
ranscripts, which makes evaluation difficult if not impossible. 
Credit by examination, credit for prior learning, and credit for 
faculty-sponsored field experience cause fewer problems in the admissions 
process than narrative transcripts, 'provided the number of these 
credits is small and not in. the student 's major field. Narrative 
descriptions of achievement are problemat ic because of the laclc of a 
comparative basis for judgment, the uneven nature of the descriptions, 
and the length of the reports. 
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This project would not ha^e been completed without the generous 
cooperation of the graduate school deans, admissions personnel ^ and 
graduate faculty from the 35 institutions that participated in the 
study. They were an unusually comraLtted group of professionals who 
responded promptly and fully to our mail survey and invited us to 
visit their institutions for frank and open discussions about the 
nexus between admis^ons practices and nonstandard transcr ijits , 

In addition, undergraduate institutions, including those^in the 
Council for the Adv^ancement of Experiential Learning, responded to our 
requests for transcripts and descriptive materials and offered their 
comments on how students in their nontradit ional program*" fared in the 
graduate admissions process. 

Special appreciation is extended to Barbara Goldstein, who 
assisted in developing the questionnaire and preparing mailing lists 
and correspondence for the first phase, of the project'.^ 
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The Effect of Nons^tandard Undergraduate s 
Assessment and Reporting Practices on 
the Graduate School Admissions Process 

GREB No. 76-14 - ^ 



Background 

Recent developments in undergraduate education have led to 
changes in some ty^s of materials and information submitted to 
graduate school$§^^ undergraduate institutions on behalf of students 
seeking admissio^^o graduate education.' Cyril 0. Houle (1974) 
delivered a "speech to an annual meeting of the Cquncil of Graduate 
Schools and described the gro\<ing problem of weighing the qualities of 
candidates for. admission to gradate study who come with nonstandard^ 
credentials: / 

Present admission procedures usually test on grade- 
point averages, recommendations written by undergraduate 
• professors, the general reputation of the college which 
granted the degree, and Graduate Record Exaftainations Scores. 
Three of these four old reliables seem to be losing their 
discriminative power. The evidences of undergraduate 
success may be indicated by combinations of portfolios, 
mentors' assessments, evaluation committee reports, credits 
earned in unusual ways, and equivalency examination scores. 
These certainly cannot be averaged and., to the uninitiated, 
they cannot even be understood; they add up to an exotic 
salad of strange , fruit . 

In recognition of this and other potential areas of mutual 
interest, a group representing the Graduate Record Examinatiof^§^^(GRE) 
Board mef in May 1976 with representatives of the steering committee 
of the Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning (GAEL) project 
(now called -the Council for the Advancement of^Experiential Learning). 
The main result of the meeting was the participants' agreement that it 
would be useful to collect pertinent facts about the dimensions of the 
problem of atypical undergraduate credentials, and^any indications of 
counterproductive trends that cooperation between Vindergraduatef and 
graduate schools could help ameliorate. 



^Representing' the GRE. Board: Sterling McMurrin (University of Utah), 
David S. Sparks (University of Maryland), and Herbert Weisinger \i 
(6UNY, Stony Brook).. Representing GAEL: Morris T. Keeton (Antioch ^' 
College), Cyril 0. Houle (University of Chicago), and William C. 
Thomas (University of Redlands). GRE and GAEL staff attending 
included Robert Altman, Joan Knapp, and Warren Willingham. GAEL is 
an association of 260 institutions joined together to explore and 
research ways of'measuring and reporting Student learning acquired 
outside the classroom. 
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Introduct ion 



Part of the strength of American graduate schools lies in 
their ability to attract and select the most abld stui^^nts from ; 
among gradual ing co 1 lege seniors. Nevertheless, graduate faculty - 
and administrators have periodically urged undergraduate colleges to 
do a better job in separating the most promising students fr<?m the 
less able. Duringuthe 1960s there; was a reasonably effect ive' working 
relationship between the ma jor . f eeders--undergraduat,e colleges supplying ' 
students — and the graduate schools. Individual institutions with i 
atypical transcript practices (e.g., th-e University of California at 
Santa Cruz and Antioch College) occasionally caused probl^s for 
admissions committees, but <gradua 1 ly th^i r systems of report ing and 
recommending students became befter understpod and their students 
bet ter^ apprec iated . ' r 

r-f " ' - ' ^ ' • 

Foreign students applying from unfamiliar institutions overseas ' 
were and Continue to be a problem for admis s ions c oihmi t tees . .Many ^ 
larger U.S. graduate schools have responded to th is ,proble||^ by 
assigning specific admissions officials or faculty members res pons i- 
bility for processing and interpreting foreig/i applications. As a 
result, these schools have come to know and ytrust certain foreign 
c o 1 lege si ^ 

One. innovation of the 1960s that disturbed graduate schools 
was the practice of grading only on a pass/ fail or pass/no credit 
basis rather than on a more discriminating scale- Research indicated 
that, indeed, extensive pass/fail or pass/no credit grading, parti- 
cularly in the major field, reduced a candidate's chances for graduate 
school acceptance and financial award (Schoemer, Thomas, and Bragonier, ^ 
1973). The pass/f ai 1 opt ion has been chosen less often by undergraduates 
in the past four or five years. ^ 

Although paSs/f ail may be on the wane, other admission and 
transcript issues are on the rise, as Dr. Houle predicted. In the 
early 1970$, the variety of sharply ' differ ing institutions, programs, 
and practices increased an ontributed to confusion in the transition, 
of students from undergraduate to graduate education. Several 
»f these, new aspects of undergraduate education are part of . the 
nontradit ional study movement, and they take many forms, including 
exj te^rnal degrees , credit by examination , credit f,or field experien ce 
education , credit for prior learnipg , nev curricula , and contrac t 
learning . 

Aside from the different ways' of graating credit, the new 
institutions and programs, and the broad spectrum of students now i^ 
college, there are other trends that may affect gradi^ate schools. ^ 
One is grade inf lat ion , which is associated w^th the general finding 
by educates and researchers that grades are unre 1 iab le, ( see , for 
example, Warren, 1971). Chri^t-Janer (1975) claims that' 
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. . .the , l^JP^'^^Point grade system has seemingly , in effect, 
« become a Oi/o-^oint system with the majority of the 
/ students receiving. A*8 and B's. The three-point grade 

system of Honors-Paas-Fail is not widely accepted* Some 7 

evidence would, indicate that where it is used, the 

percentage of those rece iving hornors would be less than 

those receiving A's in the so\called four-point grade ^ 

system. It would appear , therefore, that some greater . 

distinction is made in the three-point grade system than 

in "the four.* One qannot deny the abundance of evidence 

which indicates that the traditional grade system, and 

even the traditional grad^-point average computat ions , 

and accompanying T^ank in class reports, are not as 

reliable an index as we have assume/^ they once were. (p. 477)' 

In his view, the trend toward inflated grades offers a compelling 
rationale for new assessment and recordirrg practices to more accurately ^ 
reflect education in atypical settings, student strengths and weak- 
nesses, the nature of learning activities, and resulting compe- 
tencies. 

Another trend discussed by Chr ist-Janer, is^the unusual ways 
in i-fhich undergraduate institutions have begun to present their 
graduates fo employers or graduate institutions. Some new transcripts 
d Oil not contain informat ion about course titles, credits, and' grades. 
Institutions record recognition of noncollege learning in a block of 
££edLt8 -under an academic discipline and annotate to show that .these 
credits are for achievements resulting from life learning, prior 
learning, nonsponsored learning, or noncollege learning. 

Recently, various types of transcripts have emerged in response 
to the need for greater accuracy in reporting college learning. They 
are referred to col le<Et ively ^s narrative transcripts . Forty colleges, 
universities, or experimental units that were identified as deviating 
from tire use of traditional trar\s^r ipts were studied, by Forrest, 
Ferguson and Cole (1975). The investigators found th^t the use of 
narrative information varied greatly, and it either stood alone or 
$uf5pj.emented usuaj^ course information. ^ - 

There have been some general investigations of how the new 
trends and existing practices in undergraduate study are viewed by 
graduatb admissions deans and faculty and how the translation of 
these pracjxices oa college transcripts and other eyidences of accom-« 
pi ishment affect the processing'of appli^cations. 

For example. Bailey (1972) reported that: ^ 

1. Few institutions used highly nont rad it ional grading 
systems. 

2. Many undergraduates with nonstandard Cfed^nfials experienced 
problems vhen a)pplying to graduate schools. 
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3. There was a direct relationah ip between a student 'a chances 
for admission to graduate school and the amount of evaluation 
on a nontradit idnal transcript. In 87 percent of the schools 
surveyed, a student whose transcript vaa more than half 
nontradit ional had very^ little chance of being considered for 
' admission. * 

' 4. Approximately 50 percent of Che inst itut ions jrthat received 
nontradit ional trans^r ijpta had unfavorably reactions toward 
nontradit ional credentials; students, however, reacted 
fa\/orably to haying their learning assessed and recorded in 
nontradit ional ways . • 

• 5. Undergr^duate^^chools subnet ing nont radi t ional transcripts 
consistently received nutiierous requests for clarification of 
their "grading systems^^ 

• ** 

Morishima, Fiedler, and Dickinson (1972) administered a questionnaire 
to a sample of 180 undergraduate institutions, 1,500 graduate departments 
at major universities, and 700 organisations and businesses Chat 
employed a large number of graduates from colleges in the state of 
Washington. The study, a preliminary step in the' implementation of 
new grading options at the University of Washington, sought (D to 
obtain a reading on how transcript users rated the value of different 
types of grading systems for evaluating candi^dates and (2), to estimate 
the likelihood of admitting or employing candidates with nont rad i t ional 
. c redent ia Is . ^ 

The study's findings show,ed a clear preference among graduate 
schools for high-achieving candidates vith traditional credentials 
from prestigious schools such as HjMryard and Yal6. Even high grade- 
point averages (CPAs) from innovative schools wete suspect:* only 53* 
percent, of the Respondents indicat<ad that students who had them would 
receive priority in admissions. Xh^ investigators found that 'in the 
case of both' t rad it ional and nontradit ional records, very few institu- 
tions had established policies fpr evaluating transcripts. They 
conjectuted that this "was due to the^high degree of flexibility 
in graduate admissions procedures, a result of the practice of having 
, faculty members within specific disciplines perform the' evaluat ive 
function for their departments. L 

With respect to narrative evaluations, Morishima and his colleagues 
found that only those students who came fromfhighly selective under-^ 
graduate institutions would receive consideration equal to that ^given x 
students with typical records. Over'a third of the graduate institutions 
in 'the sample would require GRE scores or other test resalts as corrob- 
orating evidence. When queried about cred i t /noncred i t and pass/fail 
notatioh, a majority reported a negative attitude toward these grading 
methods when they comprised the total transcript. (Th'ls attitude 
prevailed regardless of the academic rating of the originating school). 
All required additi^onal evidence of achievement, such as test scores, 
letters of recommendation, or interviews. Respondents were willing to 
accept smal 1 amounts ( under 25 percent ) of nontrad it ional grad ing . 
The least acceptable notation was credit/no entry or pass/no entry. 
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The Lwo sLudies ciLed above represenL a firsL cuL inlo the 
exploration of prablems created by . non t rad i t iona I transcripts. 
Both studies i^sed mail survey methods and both had less than 50 
percent returns; site visits or interviews were not Included in the 
designs. The research summarized in the present report took a differ'ent 
tack, in that ^a smaller sample of graduate schools wds surv^eyed and ao 
in-depth investigation was conducted to determine how atypical records 
of achievement affect the admissions process. The inquiry was directed 
at tli/Ose^ i nd i V idua Is most invo I ved ' i n the se lec t ion process , such as 
graduate deans and depa r tmenC a I ' f acu 1 1 y . 



Purpose of the Study, , . . 

There are two broad aspects of the. t rans i t ion from college, 
to graduate school that'are related to the above, d iscuss^ion : (l) 
the variety of educational^ and procedural innovations at the under- 
graduate level that might be significant factors affecting the graduate t 
admissions dec is io,n~rtak ing process, and (2) the t echn i ca I report ing 
processes (primarily the college t: ran sc r ipt ) , that might also affect 
decision making. . 

This study focused upon the second of these two aspects, but 
gathered some attitudinal and anecdotal dataon the first. The 
pr imary^ research ques t ion was; Do nonstandard collegiate reporting 
formats cause major problems in the graduate school admissions process? 

Subpurposes of the sturdy were to: 

.1. Reveal what types of transcripts (e.g., narrative, those with 
blocks^ of credit for prior learning) c reat e proc edura 1 or 
processing problems for the graduate schools and departments 
reviewing them, 

2. Indicate how graduate school processing procedures differ 
for nonstandard <;'^^dentials . 

V . _ > 

3. Gather opinions and suggestions from graduate school deans 
and department admissions committee chairpersons and faculty 

on what reporting changes might ease the processing difficulties 

Since the ilrsl cadre of graduat'^ f^om nont rad i iona 1 programs 
is just now applying to graduate schoo 1 %, \th i s was a limited, exploratory 
study, ^We surmised that the most, af f ec te"^ 'grj^duate schools were those 
near innovative undergraduate institutions those with innovative 

undergraduate programs on their own 'campas^*^ 4\^us > it sjeemed logical 
to select for the study only graduate sqhoois "tnat rece ived'^^'appl i ca t i on s 
from students from nontraditional programs ai|d/oc 'schoo I s / 'i 

In Christ^^aner's ( 1975) view: ' li - - 
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.graduate. . .schools now hav.e an opportunity to lead the way • 
and to join with the undergraduate ^chdols in working closely to • 
design a process of transition from undergraduate to graduate and 
^ professional schools whixh does encompass the best of all that is 
obtainable by way of information in order that the ultimate 
decision may best serve the individual involved, the institution 
and socieCy. All parties t^o such ^ a 'process will hdve to change;: — 
to be f^lexib le-~-~and will have to understand each other's problems 
and mission and role. (p. 479) ^ 

Procedures 

The study was designed to gather data through questionnaire and 
interview met^iods in a two-phase effort. In phase 1, a brief question- 
naire was used to collect data from graduate deans and admi ss'ions 
personnel at a sample of graduate institutions. Phase 2 invo^lved an 
in'-depth case study of schools selected from, phase 1 that appeared 
t^epresent at i ve of a larger sample of g^raduat e* programs . Iivterviews' 
were coitdVicted to 'obtain details of practice and opinion. 

Phase I 

— — — J— „ ^ 

The purposes of phase 1 were to identify the types of transcripts 
most often 'received, identify major obstacle^ in the selection and 
admiss^ions process, and col lect suggest ions about f ac i 1 itat ing the 
admissions process for students presenting nont rad it ional credentials. 

The GAEL Assembly Directory and fijles of the Office of New Degree 
Programs ^at Educational Testing Service were used in'selecting the 
graduate schools for the stud^. Thirty-five schools (Appendix A) were 
selected because that they either had nontradit ional programs on their 
^ own campuses or were near feeder institutions that were GAEL members 
or offered nont rad i t ibna 1' programs or degrees. It was assumed that 
these graduate schools were most likely to receive nonstandard applica- 
t ior)s . In addition, there was arv attempt to select schools that, as a 
grou^, represented a variety of types of graduate schools (e-.g., large 
[2,000 or more students ],- smal 1 ; Ph.D. highest degree,, M. A. highest 
degree; science oriented, humanities oriented). 

A questionnaire (Appendix B) consisting mostly of open-ended 
questions was constructed and mailed to graduate deans with a cover 
lett»2r from the GRE Board. The questionnaire was* to be completed by 
the deans in cooperation with those individuals most c<^pversant with 
transcripts flowing through ^the admissions process. 

' , ' •* 

Phase 2 ^ ' > 

— ■ . — . • • * 

The purpose of phase 2 was to ascertain, from sample nons^tandard 
transcripts, what types of transcripts were received by graduate 
offices and departments and to determine what particular factors in 
these specimens might influence the admissions process. In addition,- 
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the interviews included various questions abo^t undergraduate innova- 
tion arTd admissions processing and se lec t ion ' i ssues . Anecdotal 
information that demons t rated* re spondents ' feelings and conclusions^ 
about graduate school-related problems W^s gathered. ^ 

. . * 

Of the 35 graduate schools surveyed in phase 1, 18 schools 
(asterisked in Appendix A) were chosen for sit^e visits on the basis of 
the following: ^ 

They received ^nd processed a variety of atypical 
transcripts (and, perhaps, had devised special systems for 
processingthem). 

They, as a total group, , represented graduate education in 
genera I . 

They expressed willingness to be case study subjects. 

Geography and . t rave I convenience were a Iso important f ac t ors 
in deciding which institutions to visit. Six were in the West, 
six in the Midwest, five in the East, and one in the South, . 



Interviews were conducted with graduate ^ deans or ass is tan t ' 
or associate deans, admissions office personnel, and department 
faculty at each site. Altogether, nearly 100 individuals were 
interviewed. ^ 

Faculty from the following disciplines were interviewed: 



Psychology - 10 Anthropology - I 

Biology - 3 Humanities - I 

English - A Chemistry - I 

Political Science - 2 Physics - I 

Economics - I Ecology - I 

Professional school faculty represented the following: 

Educat ion -12 Religion-l 

Business-ll Architecture -I 

Law - 2 Urban Planning - I 

Social Work - 2 Public Health - I 

Pub lie Administration - 2 Nursing - I 

Library Science - I Hospital Administration - 1 

Pharmacy -I ^ Engine ering-l 

EaCfh visit took approximate ly half a day, and individual interviews 
lasted, on the average, 30 to A5 minutes. 

Two items were used during the interviews: (l) a portfolio 
containing actual atypical transcripts and (2) an interview schedule 
(Appendix q) . The investigators had accumulated a collection of 
nont rad i t iona I transcripts from institutions included in the OAKl. 
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Assembly and institutions included in the ETS Office of New Degree 
Program files. Ten transcripts were selected to form a portfolio 
^that was shown to each interviewee. The portfolio contained documents 
that were total Ly nont racjit iona 1 (e.g., a narrative transcript) and 
student reports that . contained atypical notation, such as credit by 
examinat ion or credit £or pr ior experiences . Four of these transcript;s 
can be found in Appendix D. . 



Re suits of the ^Survey ( Phase 1 ) 

A 19-tLem questionnaire was sent to the deans of 35 graduate 
schujls in December 1 976 . There was a 100 percent return by March 
1977. It should be noted that the questionnaire was completed 
by individuals in the graduate admissions and/or graduate deans' 
offices. Therefore, responses reflect these persons' assumptions as, 
Lo whaL occurred in individual departments. 

General Observations about Applications Involving Standard Records 

Descriptions of graduate school admissions processes given by 
Lhe surveyed institutions revealed a great variety of procedures and 
organizational arrangements for processing traditional or typical 
c redent ia Is . 

For examp le , 'among the large state universities surveyed, it is ^ 
not uncommon for the admissions office to handle both undergraduate 
and graduate admissions in the first stages. This office gathers 
specified items of information from the ' appl icants , calculates grade- 
point averagt^s, and answers inquiries. Copies of application materials 
are sent to ihe dean or director of graduate studies, where preliminary 
evaluations of the applications are made. The folders are then routed 
to departments, where departmental committees may request ulditional 
information or decide, with the information at hand, for oi against 
admission qn the basis of standards and pif^ocedures tfiey have developed. 
Folders and recommendations are returned to the dean or director of 
graduate studies for review and approval. 

In some institutions, the application process starts in the 
graduate admissions office or with an admissions clerk in the graduate 
dean's office (a slight variation of the process described above). 
The basic appl icat ion mater ials are assembled in the dean's office, 
the folders are routed to particular programs or departments, and 
admissions decisions are made; the application folders are then returned 
to the graduate school office for review and approval of the decisions. 
Clearly, in both situations the. individual program or department is 
almost autonomous; the graduate school office provides assistance in 
screening and accumulating information and judges the soundness and 
appropriateness of the decisions made. 

14 
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4 In several arraall institutions, the graduate deans play a larger 

role in the admissions process by reviewing applications before 
they reach the departments and offering recoiranendations about the 
students applying. In schools, that offer few programs and do not have 
graduate schools, the undergraduate admissions offices routinely 
process applications and route them directly to the chairmen of the 
individual programs or departments. ^ . , - 

The most important item of information in an application folder 
is the official transcript of previous college work. Table 1 shows 
how the schools surveyed ranked various items of information as to 
their importance in the admissions process. Institutions were fairly 
consistent in ranking official transcripts of top importance, but not 
as consistent .with respect to other information, such* as test scores 
and letters of recommendation. However, the table reveals a pattern 
an which test scores ranked second; letters of recommendation, third; 
< student's statement of intention, fourth. Items and information 

included in the "other" category by some institutions were interviews, 
work experience, extracurricular activities, evidence of faculty- 
sponsored research, and samples of written work. Only one of these — 
interviews-^was ranked of first importance, and then by only two 
institutions. ^ 

Table I. Application Materials Ranked in Order 
of Importance by Schools Surveyed 
(N=35) 



Official transcripts 



1 

80% 



2 

20% 



Rank 
3 
0 



A 
0 



5 
0 



Test scores (e.g. , GRE , 

Miller Analogies Test) 0 57% 20% 17% 

Letters of recommendation 7% 27% 47% 17% 



6% 



Student's statement of 
intent ion 



3% 



10% 



27% 



60% 



Other 

Interview 
Re search 

Work experience and 
extracurricular 
act ivit ies 

Samples of written work 



7% 



3% 



3% 



3% 
3% 
3% 
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In 66 percent of the schools surveyed , a grade -point average was 
rout ine ly computed in the admiss ions office and/or graduate school 
upon receipt of a student's complete transcript record. Only two of 
the schools used prediction formulas for admissions purposes. Grade 
inflaTfion was perceived as a problem in 50 percent of the institutions. 

. ■ • 

General Observations about Applications Involving Nonstandard Records 

The majority of the schools reported that the nonstandard 
transcript problem was either too new or not serious enough to warrant 
any meticulous record keeping of the amount, types, and sources of 
nont rad i t ioitk I records received. Items on the questionnaire that 
related to numbers of nonstandard transcripts received and institutions 
most often sending these transcripts were left blank on 40 percent of 
the questionnaires; individuals who answered these items noted that 
they were giving estimates rather than accurate counts. Therefore, 
the following discussion of these responses should be interpreted with 
caut ion . 

Persons responding reported that nonstandard admissions documents 
accompany between I and 10 percent of applications received. Most of 
the nonstandard credentials come from nearby undergraduate institutions 
that are either innovative or have innovative programs. In a few of 
the graduate schools a majority of atypical applications come from the 
nontradit ional undergraduate programs on the graduate schools* campuses. 
Few graduate deans reported receiving nontradit ional credentials from 
schools outside their geographic areas (e.g., an eastern school 
getting a transcript from a northwestern s^ool). Responses w^re not 
sufficiently detailed to determine whether \«iding schools ^are different 
from those of several years ago. 

The departments or disciplines that receive the most transcripts 
with nonstandard notation are psychology, social sciences, business, 
humanities, education, and public administration. These are also the 
departments least affected by nonstandard transcripts. Several 
respondents noted that in the humanities, arts, and music the portfolio 
or appraisal of performance has always been important to the assessment 
of achievement; therefore^ a move away from traditional grading practices 
has not greatly affected these departments. Others commented that 
departments of public administration and urban studies, psychology, 
and counseling have few problems with records' that give academic 
recognition to work experience or practicums since ^these fields 
encourage the practice of techniques and the accumulation of real-world 
experience for the purpose of building professional competence. In 
the field of education, options in the discipline are broad enough to 
permit a wide selection of specialities and, therefore, re^zords of 
specific prerequisite study are not cruciah in the admissions process. 
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The departments receiving smaller numbers of atypical applications 
are the sciences, engineering, and mathematics. ^ In addition, a 
majority of respondents commented that the scietice and engineering 
departments probably have the most difficulty in usefully evaluating 
nonstandard transcripts. The maift explanation offered for the diffi- 
culty was that these programs rely on specific prerequisite background, 
which nont rad i t iona 1 transcripts do not document fully. 

According to the res p'pndents , nonstandard notation on transcripts 
most often becomes a critical factor in admissions when: 

1. The program to which a student seeks admission is highly 
select ive . 

2. There is a need to assess a student's prerequisite background 
in the major field. ^ 

3. Test scores, such as on the GRE , are low or marginal. 

4. Substandard grades appear on the record 

5. No explanation accompanies the transcript. 

6. Pass/fail, pass/no credit, credit/no credit, or credit by 
examination notations appear for courses in a student's 
majorfieldofstudy. ^ 

7. Over 50 percent of the credits on a transcript are not associated 
with grades. 

Reactions to Specific Nons t andard Grading Practices 

Respondents were asked to report .the magnitude of the problems 
associated with processing and interpreting nonstandard notatipn and 
institutional attitudes about the various types of nonstandard notation.^' 
Table 2 shows the degree to which the schools in the study reported 
prob lems^ wi th various nonstandard notation. Although the percentages 
in the table are based on only 35 respondents, it appears that for this 
group credit by examinat ion , c red i t for noncol lege learning, and 
credit for faculty-sponsored learning cause fewer processing problems 
than narrative descriptions of ^hieveraent and pass/fail grading^in 
major fields. However, it is not clear which notation is most problematic 
in terms of interpretation. Narrative descriptions and p^ss/fail 
grading seem .to be more troublesome than the other types of notation. 
The most frequently reported problem across all types of notation was 
that there tike no grades associated with these credits and, therefore, 
,they cannot enter into the calculation of grade-point averages. If 
over 50 percent of a transcript contains these credits, respondents 
said, a grade-point average has little meaning. 
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Table 2. Percentages of Institutions Surveyed lhat Indicated Problems 

withllonstandard Notation • 
(N = 35.) 



Credit by taination 
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no problems some problems many problems /too difficult to 

for admission 



Processing -70 24 0:6 

Interpreting ^ 29 53 12 . 6 

Credit for NoncoUege Learning 

Processing 60 24 6 10 

Interpreting '30. 30 30 10 . 

Credit for Faculty-Sponsored ■ j . ^ 

Field Experience 

Processing 70 ' 18 0 12 

Interpreting 30 30 20 ^ 20 

Narrative Descriptions 

Processing 24 48 24 4 

' Interpreting 6 48 .18 28 

Pass/fail Grading in 
Major Field 

Processing 29 ,18 25 . 28 

Interpreting 14 „ 24 43 19 



Credit by examination . A majority of schools indicated no overly . 
X negative reaction to credit/by examination. This type of transcript 
\noLation leads to few problems in processing and interpreting, 'especially. 
\f scores are reported on the transcript Or appear in the applicatfion 
materials. Exceptions cited were cases in which these credits are 
delated to a student's major field or constitute a majority of a 
student's academic work. Deans -were more wary of cred its^ obtained 
through local, faculty-constructed, nons tandard i zed examinations 
because the content of the examinations and the criteria set^^or 
passing are not known, 

Credit for noncollege learning . A majority of the institutions 
oppqi^ed sucf\ notation. One respondent commented that this was due 
mainly to the fact that such credits are rarely seen on transcripts 
and are usually discounted or ignored at the outset, especially since 
Jiis institution has no undergraduate policy for awarding recognition 
^or learning acquired from prior experience. One graduate dean reported 
that such credits are not usefi:jL in defining a student's ability to 
do scholarly work. 

Credit for faculty-sponsored field or work experience . In 
general, the schools surveyed had few reservations about such notation, 
especially if applications contain complete descriptions of projects, 
grading is traditional, and faculty supervision is clear. This type 
of learning and credit were viewed most favorably by those graduate 
programs that encourage practical application of skills and knowledge. 

Narrative descriptions of achievement . Attitudes toward this 
type of credit ranged from very skeptical to extremely negative. 
Major complaints concerning narrative transcripts were that they are 
time-consuming, nonob ject ive , unreliable, and impossible to relate to 
traditional criteria for admission to and success in graduate school^ 
If an entire record were narrative, the departments (if interested in ^ 
the student) would require an interview or other evidence before 
making an admissions decision. 

Pass/fail grading in major field of study . All schools reported 
negative reactions toward this type of reporting practice and noted 
that this was the type of atypical notation they most often received. 
Such reports give departmental admissions committees no indication of 
how students can perform in graduate study and are, therefore, useless, 
y^f a department is interested in a student, GRE or other test scores 
'are required, even if this is not a regular requirement in the normal 
application process. 

Special Procedures to Accommodate Nonstandard Applications 

Few institutions reported specific or elaborate procedures for 
processing nonstandard app 1 ic at^'ioqs . This was primarily due to the 
fact that they receive few nonstandard transcripts or applications, 
except from foreign students. Therefore, most unusual applications 
are processed on an individual basis. Foreign transcripts are 
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usually processed and interpreted according to guidelines and procedures 
d-eveloped by the gradifate 'schools or departments. ^ High ly "se lect ive 
♦schools or departments have ri^procedures for American nonstandard 
transcripts because it is^felt that students' with such records have ' 
little chance of admission;' they are generally eliminated earl'y on in 
the ^admissions process. In , a few schools, nonstandard applications 
are flagged for special attent ion by departmental adraiss ions cothmi ttee s , 
which usually request additional evidence or interviews before 
deciding whether to admit or reject the candidates. Even when- a 
committee is persuaded by an" interview and/or additional evidence to 
admit an "unusual" candidate, admission is often on a provisional 
basis or the student is placed on special status. 

Trends Observed by Graduate Schools 

All 35 graduate schools reported that the number of innovative 
undergraduate programs in their geographic areas had grown in recent 
years. On the other hand, a majority of respondents noted a move away 
from nonstandard reporting practices. Institutions from which they 
formerly received transcripts with narrative records of achievement or 
extensive pass/fail reports have shifted to traditional formats; the 
trend is back to letter grades. 

Results of Site Visits (Phase 2) 

The interview schedule used in the interviews with department 
and graduate school personnel is included in this report as 
Appendix C. The order of reported findings from these interviews 
follows the order of questions in the schedule. Sample transcripts 
containing each type of notation were .brought to the l>t:^rviews and 
used for illustration and discussion. 

In reporting the results of the interviews, the term "highly 
selective" will be used frequently to describe a category of department 
or institution. The criterion used for this classification was the 
report by the department representative or graduate dean that the 
yearly average for admission was about 5 to 10 percent of the total 
number of applications rec^eived. In addition, in cases where ^n 
interviewee stated that the department was very small, that it \as 
selective by its own standards, and that there was extensive prescreen- 
ing of potential applicants, the department was classified as highly 
selective. About 40 percent of the departments visited were in 
this c ategory . 

There is a slight contrast between findings of the survey and 
those of the interviews (conducted mainly with departmental faculty 
res pons ib le for admi ss ions decisions). Overall, the interviews revea led 
a less negative attitude toward nont rad i t iona 1 transcripts and education 
and a will ingness to ' c ons ider unusual records of ach ievement . Facul ty 
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were apt in certain cases to make an extra eff^ort when co^isider- 
ing unusual credentials (e^g., calling faculty at the student's 
sending school, inviting the student for an inte^^view, applying 
different and more subjective standards). Clearly, much depends on 
the selectivity of the graduate school and the department. 

Another general finding from the interviews is that highly selective 
schools and departments are concerned and confused about nonstandard 
notation and apt to reject unusual applications early in the admission^, 
process. They would, however, reserve a few for special consideration 
(e.g., a student with except i on al accompl i shment s or one who comes from 
a prestigious undergraduate institution). Less selective schools, on 
the other hand, might keep unusual applications flowing through the 
admissions process and be more favorably disposed to non t radit iona 1 
students; however, they would make admissions decisions without 
any specific criteria in mind. 

A major complain^ expressed by all interviewees who were associated 
with the graduate schools was that few unusual transcripts are accom- 
panied by any explanation of transcript notation or of the special 
degree programs in which the students part ic ipated. Because the 
staff involved *in screening does not know what the records mean, 
they cannot answer questions from departmental faculty concerning 
the notations without calling or corresponding with the registrars at 
the sending schools. 

Credit by examination . Interviewees expressed differing attitudes 
toward transcripts that carry many\credit-by-examinat ion results. 
The science fields in highly selective schools reported that exam 
scores in place of courses are useless and damaging on an applicant's 
record. j Also, there was much concern expressed about the utility and 
comprehensiveness of the examinations used. Faculty felt that stand- 
ardized examinat ions cannot capture the full essence of what was 
learned in the lab or classroom. \ 

Several department representatives in social science fields 
said that credit by examination on a transcript is acceptable if 
the scores can be readily interpreted and a traditional letter grade 
can be assigned to a score. In addition, the percentile ranks, as well 
as the raw scores, on such st andard ized*^examinat ions as CLEP and CPEP, 
were cons ide red advantageous . It shou Id-be noted that the mo re familiar 
the faculty member or dean was with existing standardized examinations, 
the more likely that person was to show confidence in the test results. 

Faculty expressed more con f idCnce^in teacher-made challenge 
examinat ions or end-of-~semester examinat ions administered to independent 
students than in standardized, widely administered instruments. Deans 
and other administrators, on the other hand, had little confidence in 
faculty exams, more in testing agency exams. 

In h igh ly selective graduate schools and departments , large 
amounts of college credit by examination were said to be detrimental 
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to the chances of admission. The attitudes expressed by faculty 
rajnged from derision to skepticism; those of administrators were less 
critical. A scattering of challenge examinations given by faculty to 
"superior" students were favored by some as evidence that these 
students were "betrar" than the average student, but the inclusion of 
a larie number of credits obtained from national tests was felt to be 
evidence of a weak rather than a strong student. AlU felt, however, 
th^ it is helpful to include at Iqasc percentile raAks with test 
^ores, together with an explanation of the composition of the -norming 
population. In less selective detpar tments , credit by examination 
was not as worr isome as other types of notation , such as narrat ives 
and pass/fail grading. 

^ C re d it f^c^r pr ior learn in^ . There was great confusion among 
faculty with respect to the granting of credit for experiential 
learning acquired prior to admission to an undergraduate program. 
Faculty in several schools reported that they had never se6n this type 
of notation. Some did not understand it, confusing it with field work 
or independent study. Also, the „c red i t-for-pr ior- 1 earning sections on 
the various transcripts shown to the respondents were viewed differently 
by different institutions. Overall, the general react ion among those 
who represented highly selective graduate Schools was, "we ignore what 
we don '^t^nders tand , in the words of one dean of engineering. 

Those v)\o did understand che process of validating prior learning 
felt that some**rTtedit earned this way would not be harmful to a 
student's chances for admission, particularly if the learning being 
validated was in general or liberal studies subject areas, rather than 
specific knowledge in a discipline. If enough traditionally graded 
course work was represented on a transcript to yield a grade-point 
average or quality-point average in the major field, experiential 
credit represented only a curious anomaly quickly passed over. In 
fields that emphasize ^rior field work or professional experience as 
desirable elements for applicants, however, credit notations accompanied 
by relatively complete de sc r ipt/lons of the activities that led to the 
granting pf credit were, in some cases, considered quite advantageous 
to the student. 
» 

The least favored notation was something on the order of "credit 
for prior experiential lea rn ing~^gene r a 1 chemistry--6 units — pa^^s . " Not 
knowing what led to such credit, how it was evaluated, or what standard 
of accomplishment warranted six units instead of four or eight left the 
graduate admissions officials bemused. Oq the other hand, „ some favor 
was expressed for the s ample tr an script shown to interv iewees that 
included the name of the faculty member who evaluated the learning 
and assigned the cred it . Most respondents preferred transcripts 
that went further, indicating the type of activity involved, its 
duration, the method of eva 1 uat ion , and the extent of faculty involve- 
ment in the credit awarding process . Such notations, while relatively 
complete, do not ensure that the student carrying the credit will 
receive favorable treatment by the graduate admissions staff. They 
do, however, tend to reduce skept ic ism. . 



Field or work experience . Highly selective ^epartihejit s and 
schools were not concerned about evidence of field or work experience 
in a college transcript. If the work exip>eriente is related to the 
major field or has contributed to the profess ional ' prepar^t ion of the 
student, such evidence is welcome* However^' representat ives of the 
highly selective programs also said that, in cases of large amo^ints of 
credit given for either work or field experience, the sending institu- 
tion might be suspected of lacking standards or sense. 

Several of the department representatives pointed to the fact 
that their disciplines or schools rely heavily cvd field experience 
in ra^^ter's or doctor's programs, and in some cises urge students 
to gain practical work experience as a leaveninJ experi^nc« if they 
plan to emphasize the theoretical aspects of a aiscipline in graduate 
school . 

The general attitude, then, wa« that little alarm or concern is 
usually expressed about applicants with evidence of field or work 
e)^erience on, their transcripts. In many cases, field experience is 
dfilficult to identify from the transcript alone, for many sys^tems do 
not clearly show field work as separate from regular course work.- 

It should be pointed out that, during the interviews, faculty 
from highly selective programs often initially indicated that evideti^ce 
of field or work experience was ignored or dismissed as unimportant 
(the *'mind set** produced by earlier questions about credit by ex^Ti^jina- 
tion and pass/fail grading was overwhelmingly negative). Howeyier^ on 
second tliought the respondents usually revised their evaluation an4 
began to speak approvingly of the idea of f acul ty-spons ored field or 
work experience, particularly if the institution in question was 
"sound" (though they wondered if it were wise to give graded and 
credits for such activities). One faculty person remarked, '"Practical 
experience is helpful and a 'plus.' for the student, but it should be 
'off the record'.*' In less ^elect^ve schools, faculty preferred 
that such learning aativities be recorded officially and graded . ^ 

Narrative transcripts - During the ins t itut ionrf^l visit^ ,t inter- 
viewees were, shown two types of narrative transcripts: a compendium 
of faculty evaluations and a listing of coiT\peteinc ies achieved* 
Faculty in both hard science and soc i A+nyrierj^ce departments tended to 
disparage narrative records. Largeydepar tnient s cited the lack,.of 
time to thoroughly read the coiAp^ncHum reports. They felt the 
lack of a comparat ive, bas i^ for evralUation harms an applicanl 
carrying either type of nar rat ive . 

Smal ler', less selective departments with fewer than 100 ^appli- 
cants. could more easily deal with tiArtative transcripts, but, again, 
n^ncomparat ive data was considered detrimental to an 'appl i ca t ion . 
One dean of social ^ciences said he '^.wouldn't read this stuff/* and 
another graduate school dean felt narrative descriptions of achievement 
were ''genera I ly used .t o mask a weak college." Several interviewees 
wondered how undergraduate institutions could bear tlie cost ot repro- 
ducing and mailing such compendiutt^.s . On the other hand, a (acuUy 



member from a highly selective grJaduate program in biology said that 
narrative transcripts might be rather helpful i-n the sciences, and an 
economics professor was quite enthusiastic about the Listing and 
evaluation of competence. 

Several department faculty member's expressed interest in competency 
based programs and records. Few were opposed to the philosophy behind 
such systems, but they cited problems in interpreting information and 
finding a tommon standard by whicli^both nontradit ional and traditional 
appl icants . could be judged. 

A^.'(()rding to interviewees, the primary difficulty with the 
compendium of faculty reports is the lack of comparative bases for ' 
judgment and^the uneven nature of the reports. Some faculty suggested 
that some sort of ranking notation, such as/'with honors," would be 
helpful in the decision-making process. f ■ 

la summary, narrative transcripts were found to be clearly 
inhibiting factors in those departments that are highly selective. As 
one dean reported, "It's too bad'colleges fail to rate students [on a 
traditj-onal scale] since students pay the price." A 'psychology 
faculty member commented that undergraduate institutions are performing 
a disservice to students by issuing such reports since faculty cannot 
be i6ure of the students' qualifications. He added, "I can't 
evaluate this transcript." 

^ pass/ no cr edit grading . All departments and schools ^ 
registered the strongest criticism against the practice of pass/fail 
grading or its sister notations, pass/no credit or no record and 
credit/no record. There was consensus that the greater the number of 
undergraduate courses carrying this type of notation, the greater 
the scepticism about the student, regardless of the prestige of the 
sending school. Transcripts that do not provide any means by* which 
the quality of the work accomplished can be judged were, in the 
words of one graduate school administrator, "pure trash." At this 
point the graduate school can only use the transc^^^pt to demonstrate 
that indeed the student was graduated, and that certain courses were 
"passed." Interviews revealed that this type of notat ion is the kind 
appearing most often on nont rad i t i ona I transcripts, ^ 

ii'^iLL_JL^_LL„^*^'?^^ ^^^^^ department antl/or the graduate school 

invariably computes a grade*- or quality-point average for every 
applicant when this is possible. In some institutions the graduate 
school admissions office will routinely do this computation according 
to some formula set as policy by the graduate school; in other institu- 
tions the departments will do the computation according to their own 
needs. For example, the graduate schV^ol may compute a CPA based upon 
all gradeti work taken beyond high school in ortit>r to determine whether 
the student meets the minimuhi standard allowable under <idmissions 
policy. However, a highly competive physics department, for example, 
may then recompute a CPA based upon malluMnalits and science courses 
taken in only the junior ai^d senior yt-ars. 
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In departments and schools that , can Cdmit' few students from ^ 
the total applicant pool, an initial screening occurs as a result of * 
typical procedures. If a student looks quite promising but bears a 
narrative transcript, a letter or a telephon'e call may go to the 
undergraduate college to get a reading on an unofficial evaluation 
of the student. Faculty who are known on. the undergradaac^e campus may 
be called; in other cases, the college registrar or dean may be asWed for a 
"grade-equivalent*' rating over the phone. 

It appears that the practice of calling an undergraduate faculty 
member or administrator is more likely to occur in a private graduate 
school than a publicvone, and more often in smaller departments 
and schools than in larger ones. The very small, very highly rated 
departments in privately c ont ro I led |inst itut ions seem to be most 
Ij^kely to engage in of f-the-record discussions with other institu- 
tions about candidates. However, all these efforts are expended on a 
few unusual applications. In' graduate schdols that are less selective, 
a greater number o f nont raidit iona I app I i cants are given this special 
attention. 

What happens in admissions committee meetings ? Highly selective 
^ departments tend to have somewhat more formal ized and sophisticated 
admissions procedures than do less selective departments. In one 
department, for example, each application folder may be processed by 
the department staff for completeness, GPA computation, and a success 
..prediction formula computation that uses grades, GRE verbal and ^ 
quantitative scores, ari<l GRE Advanced Test scores. The* folder is then 
passe.d on to the faculty cotmtiittee, where it is read by no fewer ''than 
three faculty. Each rates the application on a scale of I to 10 and 
indicates whether he or she would be willing to act as advisor to the 
student were the applicant admitted. The folders of borderline candidates 
are read by other faculty in the department and interviews may b^ V 
requ ired , 

Faculty look for several indications of quality beyond the 
prediction formula result, for example; Will this student be successful 
in our program? Will the student represent the department well if 
he/she earns our degree? As one faculty membjer put it, "We want to get 
reflected glory from our graduates , " Finally, the faculty ;ooks for ^xv 
V evidence that the student has staying power, or shows some evidence of 
commitment to the field. One dean said, "Each faculty member may tend 
to !,look for a different piece of evidence in which he has confidence — 
a s^tartlingly high GRE, an inst itut ion with which he is familiar, or a 
student statement which grabs him, but at bottom he wants to find a 
student who looks and acts just like he looked and acted when he 
applied to graduate school," ^ 

Special considerations, such as minority status, a unique relations- 
ship with faculty or the institution, the student's abii^lity to finance 
the full cost of his or her graduate education, or the like, are other 
factors that influence the decisions of committees in highly selective 
programs. It is often the chairman or dean who must make the c^ise and 
push through a particular candidate because of special circumstances, 
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but since there are presently no social and legal pressures concern- 
ing students from innovative programs or those carrying credentials 
that differ fr^OT the norm, there' is no reason to upset the usual 
procedure^.' ^^at happens is that admissions committees are looking 
for reasons to turn down an application," one respondent stated , 
Unconventional undergraduate reporting ptactices may be one of the 
reasons a studerjt is turned down by a highly selective department. 

How important ARE transcr'ipts ? In an attempt to elicit more ' 
subtly judgments about the relative importance of transcript informa- 
^ tion as compared to other data about candidates, this question was 
asked of all respondents. There were widely divergent responses . 
Among faculty and administrators in highly selective departments and 
schools, most felt that the transcript is vfiry important. Its , value 
lies not in the form of the notation so much as in the existence of any 
clues that might lead to a rejection. Since highly selective schools 
are doing more rejecting than admitting, such clues can be crucial. 

When a graduate school suspects that a student's grades do 
not accurately reflect academic ability — or when there is a prepon- 
derance of pass/fail, pass/no entry, or credit/no credit notation — 
a heavy reliance on such other documents as score reports and letters 
of recommendation results. When the discrepancy between grade-point 
average and test scores is great or when there are few grades on the 
t ranscript , , many departments stress test scores when making admissions 
decisions. ' 

On the other hand, if nothing extraordinary is noted in a quick 
reading, and if the courses taken and grades received look similar to 
those found on many other transcripts in the applicant pool, the 
transcript becomes unimportant to the final decision. Deans and 
other administrators, and department staff who must' determine minimum 
eligibility, look for the ba^ic data to make these kinds of determina- 
tions; but the final decisions often rest with coiranittees or designated 
department faculty members who may not care to look too carefully *at 
the formal documents submitted. They may be primarily concerned with 
interviefw results, the student essay, or letters of recommendation. 
Some put great stock in test scores. Thus, in many eases, once the 
initial basic hurdle is cleared and the student becomes an active 
member of the applicant pool, the transcript may well be a low priority 
piece of information. 

What is thought about the current system ? 1 interviewees' 
were asked for their attitudes toward the standard set of information 
commonly used for admissions purposes and were invited to suggest 
desirable improvements. About a third of the respondents expressed 
sat is fact ion with the current system; the othet two-thirds gave answers 
reflecting everything from mild 9riticism Vo great dissatisfaction. 
The highly selective graduate schools and departments tended to be 
most dissatisfied. One department chairman said, "Our current criteria 
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are lousy. No matter how rigorous the system, you still make mistakes. 
Since the system is so fallible, we tend to look for crutches to help 
ua, as, for example, if the applicant is from a well-known and trusted 
college.** 

Many of thtf •highly selective departments were interested in 
personality traits that might indicate whether a student would gain 
acceptance in the department environment or fit in well with the 
social expectations of the discipline or professional field. Such 
traits are hard to determine from traditional criteria and evidence. 
Other departments were interested in a way to gauge the degree of 
prpfessional commitment to the field. 

When asked what could replace the standard criteria and evidence, 
or what might be an improvement, most respondents could offer little 
in the way of new ideas, but there^ were numerous suggestions about 
needed refinements. Many would like to require interviews if this 
were possible pr practical, knowing full well that interview impressions 
are as fallible as Qther data. Some complained about the inadequacy 
of most transcripts in clearly indicating the content of courses 
listed. (In some cases even the department or school is indecipherable 
from the abbreviated notation provided; in others a course title is 
ambiguous or meaningless . ) Respondents from highly selective departments 
said there is a need to look at the content of the college program 
(though, as we have seen, most admissions committees spend little time 
going over transcripts in detail). 

A common theme in most departments was concern with the problem 
of ''grade inflation." Grades have become, in the words of one faculty 
member, "a mushy variable." Some fac ul ty apparent ly still grade 
according to traditional criteria; others pass students along with 
grades unrelated to performance. Some institutions have the reputation 
of tending to grade high or low. The addition of a rank in class 
B-side the traditional mark was mentioned by many respondents as a 
we Icome . change , Several respondents also said an indication of the 
percentage of As through Fs given by the sending institution would be 
helpful. One dean of the graduate school at a highly ranked institution 
described the following ideal process: 

1. There should be a full description of the sending institu* 
tion, including the mean verbal and quantitative scores 

of entering freshmen on the college's chosen enttance test. 
The description should include the institution's educational 
"philosophy. " * 

2. A full description of the sending department or committee 
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3. Each course taken by the student should be clearly 

identified as to sponsoring department, course content, 
and level (fresRman, etc.) of the work required. It 
might even be helpful to name the faculty member 
in charge of the course, so trusted colleagues at the 
undergraduate college might be identified. 

.4. The ^grade given for a course should be as tneaningful 
and specific as possible, (This respondent favored 
a 1 to WO grading system). Th^ mark should correspond 
to the intel lectual Achievement of the student. A 
second mark might convey other typas of information, 
such as level of effort or other "soft" observations, 

5. The transcript shpuld be arranged in chronological 
order, with each term and school year clearly identified, 
and with a term grade average, a year grade average, and a 
cumulative grade average shown in identifiable places, 

6. A narrative summary of the student's strengths and 
weaknesses might well be provided by the student's 
advisor, if the student has been in residence long 
enough. Special talents or experiences could be 
noted here, including any work experience and extracur- 
ricular achievein^nts. 

7. A clear legend to interpret the meaniog of the marks 
or grades given must accompany the transcript. 

8. High school class rank and^entering SAT scores should be 
on the transcript. ] 

9. A student who carries nontradit ional credentials that 
fail to provide the specific data required should be 
evaluated by some outside agency to determine estimated 
grade-average equivalents of the student and his or 
her academic rank in relation to some national norm of 
entering graduate school students, 

10. The transcript should be clean, readable, and simply 
laid out. 



While few of the respondents from highly selective graduate 
schools would agree totally with this list of requirements, they would 
agree with its spirit: to provide graduate admissions personnel with 
enough cogent data to enable admissions selections on a quantitative 
basis. ' ^ 

Summai^y^f Findings 

1. The amount of nonstandard notation and number of nonstandard 
transcripts received by graduate schools do not seem as great 
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as might have been expected from Cyril Hbule's prediction. 
The exception to this is that pass/fail notation continues to 
appear on a large number of transcripts (although the study 
did not determine whether it ajppears as often in major field 
of study as it did in the 1960s). The exact number of 
nonstandard transcripts received by various schools and 
departments cannot be determined since graduate schools do 
not routinely keep such records. 

2. The three major problems associated with nonstandard notion in 
the admissions process are: 

a. CPAs cannot be calculated easily from transcripts 
bear ing a s igni f icant amount of nons t andard not at ion 
since grades are not usually associated with these 
credits. (The CPA is the most frequently used criterion 
in graduate admissions.) 

b. Explanations of nonstandard notation (or the nontradi- 
tional programs and degrees that produce such notation) 
rarely accompany transcripts. 

c. Nonstandard transcripts, especially those with narrative 
descriptions, are too lengthy to be useful and practical 
for admissions decisions. 

Because of these problems admiss ions faculty are hesitant to 
take a chance on a student who bears such credentials since 
they feel less sure about this student's ability than about 
the ability of those who have traditional records. 

3. Findings related to specific notations are: 

a. Credit by examination 

This type of notation is not a major problem, provided 
a large number of these credits is not found on the 
transcript, especially in the student's major field. The 
inclusion of scores and percentile ranks on the transcript 
would be helpful in admissions decisions. 

b. Credit for prior learning 

This type of credit seems to appear infrequently, and 
graduate faculty ^e somewhat confused as to what it 
means. Again, if tl^re are few such credits on a transcript 
and they are not in a maj^r field, they do not cause a 
problem. However, if the major field is one that emphasizes 
professional experience or practicums, such credits in 
the major field can be considered an advantage. 
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c. Credit for faculty-sponsored field or work experience 

Few problems are rioted with this type o.f notation, 
especially if there is/ some documentation, such as a 
description of the project and grades. However, some 
faculty feel that learning from these experiences should 
be included in the student's appl icat ion as a special 
accomplishment and not entered on the of f icial traascript . 

d. Narrative descriptions of achievement 

Lack of a comparative basis for judgment, the uneven 
nature of the reports, and the sheer size of the reports 
are characteristics of narrative transcripts that, cause 
problems in the admissions decision-making process. Yet, 
faculty are less troubled by narrative transcripts consisting 
of competency statements than by those containing extensive 
faculty^ evaluation reports. Faculty^ report that they 
would require additional information or an interview if a 
stl^ent being considered presented a lengthy narrative 
transcript with little comparative information. 

e. Pass/fail grading in major field of study 

This ty'pe of notation is perceived as quite problematic 
since credits recorded in this fashion do not give 
faculty any means by which they can judge the quality of 
the -work accomplished. Therefore, many departments that 
do not ordinarily require GRE scores in the major or 
related fields would require them of students with 
. numerous pass/fail credits. The general consensus is 
that institutions are doing students a disservice by 
making such ati option available. 

4. Few special procedures for processing and interpreting non- 
standard transcripts have been adopted officially by graduate 
schools or individual departments. (Foreign transcripts are 
an exception.) Informal procedures include interviews with 
candidates and communication with faculty and registrars in . 
sending schools. However, faculty are less apt to use these 
procedures if the department or school with which they are 
associated is highly selective. 

5. In general, faculty would like nonstandard reportiivc practices 
to become more "standard" since traditional notatijm is 
easier to interpret for admissions decisions. Nevertheless, 
faculty are not entirely satisfied with a system in which 
grades and test scores are the major items of information 
used in the admissions process. / 
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. 6, Graduate deans and faculty have fey suggestionis regarding 

reporting practices that might ease the problems caused 
by nonstandard transcript notation. 

i 

The heart of the matter, if seetos, is that different mental 
sets or basic attitudes about undergraduate education are at work. 
Graduate school faculty and admissions personnel think a college is 
obliged to tell them which graduates are ready for more concentrated 
graduate work, and which are less ready. The apt student who is swift 
of mind and s.erious about academic accomplishment should somehow be 
flagged for graduate sehools; the others can be handled in any number 
of ways, so long as graduate schools are made aware that they are "not 
ready , " , Undergraduate inst itut ions that use atypical transcript 
notation extensively are saying undergraduate education is a personal 
matter not a selection matter. The institution is the learning 
facilitator, keeping records of progress as much for the student as 
r f or anyone ^^^^ 

These two visions of undergraduate education are at odds in 
the transition phase for the individual student. Students who are 
denied admission to highly selective graduate programs because their 
institutions have failed to communicate clearly and appropriately 
to the receiving schools are the victims; what is best for individual 
responsibility and for learning may be detrimental to aspirations and 
career. The student who has no grades or other evaluative material 
about perfomance in his or her major undergraduate field, and about 
whom the college does not keep separate, more standard record of 
academic accomplishments, has little chance for admission to a highly 
selective graduate school, "We just don't" have the time or, really, 
the inclination to go back to the student's college, call th^m uf), and 
f ind out what this student is real ly , 1 ike , " said one dean. ^'If we had 
more places, and could take a lot more students , we 1 1 , then we might 
take a chance. But if we have only 15 places, 15 ass istantships to 
give each year, and 300 highly qualified students with 3.7 averages 
^PPly> you can see where this leaves us." 

A handful of pass/fail courses, credit ^for noncollege learning, 
or credit by examination in the first ^wo years of college — and in 
nonmajor subjects — will do little harm, but students should be fore- 
warned about presenting totally ungraded information to competitive 
graduate department s . Less select ive departments or schools are 
equally concerned, but will make the extra effort to ascertain the 
quality of students by phone calls or correspondence to the sending 
institutions. 



* Implications of the Study 

1 . Undergraduate inst itut ions that generate unusual transcripts 
are obliged to communicate with graduate schools ( before the 
graduate schools contact them) for two reasons: to 
inform receiving institutions about the nature of their 
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educational programs and the resulting a.ssessment and reporting 
practices (memos accompanying the transcripts and/of explicit 
^ • program materials) and (2) to determine ways- in which the^r 

reporting can be modified and improved to facilitate a 
smoother transition for their students. 

2. Graduate schools should be encouraged to set up record 
systems for the purpose of accumulating explanatory materials 
about the various nontrad itional programs represented by 
applicants sending atypical transcripts. Sample transcripts 
should. be included in the file. *In this way, for example, if 
a graduate school received a transcript and explanatory 
materials from a particular institution, the next time an 
application was received from the same school admissions 
personnel would have a reference file from which- they could 
summarize the program and evalugtte the notation for the 
various departments. Also, the departments could have access' 
to the file . 

3. Undergraduate and graduate schools need to obtain accurate 
readings on how many students applying to graduate scho^ol 
have nonstandard transcripts or V^ranscripts v/i,th standard 
notation, whether they are admitted, how they are admitted*-^ 
(e.g., special procedures, prpvisionadly) , where they are 
admitted, their success after admission, and their major 
fields of s'tudy. Such information would provide a more 
accurate picture of what is happening in terms of movement of 
students from One level of kigher education to another and 
would help both parties decide whether nontraditional education 
prepares students for graduate study and whether graduate 
schools shoald adapt their admissions procedures to, -accommodate 
nonstandard credentials. 

' ' ■ t^-^ * - ■ 

4. Nontraditional undergraduate institutions should inform students 
who wish to enroll in select ive graduate schools and departments 
that they may have difficulty in gaining admission to the 
schools of their choice. Furthermore, it may be wise to have 

an alternate, more traditional reportin^jj track availabl% to 
these studertts. ; • 

5. If there are increases in the amount of nonstandard notat ion 

and the number of nontraditional transcripts recel^.eid by graduate 
Schools, graduate faculty should develop procedures for 
processing such reports. Many large graduate schools have 
specific procedures for processing and interpreting foreign 
academic credentials, usually with one faculty person or 
admissions officer responsible for the evaluation. It would 
seem that such a system could be adapted for processing . 
nonstandard credentials granted in this country. 

Registrars are particularly vulnerable to the confusion arising 
from the variety of standards and practices used today and find themselves 
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on the firing line in that they are called upon to explain transcript 
notation and their institutions' programs. They do not consider 
themae^lves policy makers, conditions in their domain sometimes force 
them to set patterns that seem appropriate but may not take all interested 
parties into account. The Nontradit ional Education Committee of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
(AACRAO) has made great strides in collecting information about non- 
standard recording pract ices and publishes each year a listing of 
colleges ,and universities with nontradit ional grading systems; however, 
this study points to the n^ed for AACRAO and the committee to take a 
stronger lead. 

It seems clear that organizations such as AACRAO, CAEL, and the 
Council of Graduate Schools must move beyond a limited concern with 
notation or transcript processing problems and concern themselves 
with the connection between nonstandard notation and such major 
educational issues as the newer assessment procedures and the educational 
philosophies behind many nontradit ional degrees and programs. 
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Appendik A 



Institutions Participating In the Study 



ARIZONA 



^University of Arizona 
Public; 29,114 total, 6,250 graduate; 1/1**; all fields ; doctorate. 

CALIFORNIA 

*Claremont Graduate School 

Private; 1,354 total and graduate; 4/1**; most programs an arts, 
humanities, and social sciences, few program in sciences and 
math; doctora^te. 

*Pepperdine University 

Private; 4,847 total, 1,019 graduate; equal number of full- and 
part-time; programs in social sciences, humanities, other 
programs offered at Malibu Campus; masters. 

*University of Cal if ornia , Los Angeles 

Public; 31,234 total, liberal arts and general; doctorate. 

*University of the Pacific 

Private; 6,000 total, liberal arts and education; 
doctorate. 

*University of Santa Clara 

Catholic; 6,794 total, 3,455 graduate; 2/1*; interdisciplinary 
degrees in biological sciences, humanities, programs in engineering, 
information science, few programs in social sciences; doctorate 
(small number granted). 



Public; 11,110 total, 1,705 graduate; number of full time not 
indicated; varie,ty of programs in all fields; doctorate. 

*Site visit 
**Ratio of part-time to full-time students 



COLORADO 



University of Northern Colorado 






FLORIDA 



^Florida International University ^ 

Public; 9,600 total, 940 graduate; 2/1**; programs in social 

sciences, education, 'and public and allied health, no programs in 
sciences and humanities; master's. 



ILLINOIS 



*De Paul University ' 

Private; 10,010 total, 2,348 graduate; . 2/1**; all fields; doctorate 
(small number granted). 

*Roosevelt University 

Private; 6,953 total, 2,526 graduate; 5/1**; all fields; master's. 
*Southern Illinois University 

Public; 11,387 total, 2,334 graduate; 8/1**; all fields; master's 
*University of Illinois 

Public; 35,045 total, 8,199 graduate; all fields; doctorate. 



LOUISIANA 



Tiilane University 

Private; 9,048 total, 926 graduate; 3/2**; all major fields; 
doctorate . 



MASSACHUSETTS 



University of Lowell 

Not listed in Higher Education Directory; 6,860 total, 1,165 
graduate; 5/1**; largest number of programs in physical sciences, 
arts, humanities, smallest number in social sciences; doctorate 
(small number granted). 

University of Massachusetts ■ 

Public; 24,235 total, 5,1^^^ graduate; 2/1**; all fields, doctorate. 



*Site visit 
**Ratio of part-time to full-time students ^ 
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MICHIGAN 



( 



Michigan State UniverBity 

Public; 43,459 total, 7,922 graduate; number of full-time not 
indicated; variety of programs in all fields, doctorate (large 
number granted). 



MINNESOTA 



^University of Minnesota 

Public; 46,453 total, 7,583 graduate; majority are full*"time; ^ 
variety of programs in all fields; doctorate (lai^ge number granted). 
Might consider St. Thomas University or Mankato S,tate as alt€;*rnate 
or additional school for mail survey- • 



MISSOURI 

. *St. Louis University, St. Lou is ^ 

Catholic; 11,084 total, 2,201 graduate; 2/1**; all fields; doctorate 

NEW JERSEY ; 

' ' Rutgers University, New Brung vick Campus • 

T':,: Stat^; 44,469 .total;^5;^489 graduate; 2/1**; variety of fields; 
doctorate. 

■ . ^ 

YORK 

*Ade Iph i Un ivers, it y 

Private; 9,428 total, 4,244 graduate; 7/1**-; all fields but fewest 
programs in biological and health sciences; doctorate. 

College of New Roche He 

Private; 2,867 total, 951 graduate; almost all part-time; inter- 
disciplinary graduate programs; master's, 

Fordham University, Bronx and Lincoln Center 

Private; 14,211 total, 3,075 graduate; 10/1** ; all fields, doctorate 



*Sit^ visit ^ 
**Ratio of part-time to full-time students 



NEW YORK (Cont'd) 

*Hof8tra University 

Private; 11,129 total, 4,925 graduate; 10/1**; all fields; 
interdisciplinary degrees, smallest number of programs in arts 
and sciences; doctorate. 

Long Island University ^ 

Private; 7,006 total, 3,528 graduate; 8/1**; all fields, but smallest 
number of programs in physical sciences, arts and humanities; doctorate 
but smal 1 number in, these programs . 

*Pratt Institute . , 



Private; 4,613 total, 1,140 graduate ; 2/1**; mainly computer and ^ 
information science, art, architecture, library science; master's. 

*Queens College 

City; 28,997 total, 4,426 graduate; 10/1**; all fields; master's. 

*SUNY, Stony Brook 

' ' ' / ■ 

St-ate; 12,134 total, 4,863 graduate; 2/1**"; all fields, fewest Digrams 

in art and humanities; doctorate/. 

■ . "V 

^ s . f 

Syracuse University \ 

. Private; 14,770 total, 4 , 330 gradua?^-; 2/1**, variety of fields, 
fewest programs in biological and health sciences; la^ge number of 
^ doctorates granted. 

OREGON * ' ' ' * 

Southern Oregon College 

Public; 4,492 total, 3 , 660 g raduate; special interdisciplinary graduate 
programs and education; master's. 



PENNSYLVANIA 
^i^^exel 



Univer s ity 



Private; 8,679 total, 1,934 graduate; 4/1**; largest number of 
progriams in engineering, physical sciences, and library science, 
interdisciplinary degrees in biological sciences, arts, humanities, 
social sciences and education; doctorate. 



*Site visit 
**Ratio of part-time to full-time students 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd) 

• Lehigh University ^ | , 

Private; 6,000 total, 2,141 graduate; 2/1**; most programs in engineering 
and physical sciences, smallest number of programs in biology, arts 
and humanities; doctorate. 

Temple^ University . " 

Private (state-related); 30,675 total; doctorate^. 
Villanova University 

Catholic; 9,267 total, ;2,9?4 graduate; 10/1**; programs in English, 
. physical sciences, engineering, biology, education, and limited number 
of programs in social science; doctorate (very few granted). 



TEXAS 



East Texas State University 

Public; 9,238 total; 2,933 graduate; 4/1**; largest number of programs 
in social sciences and education; doctorate (comparatively small 
number granted). . 



VIRGINIA 



Old Dominion University 

Public; 12,900 total, 2,994 graduate; 10/1**; programs in English, 
physical science's, engineering, biology, education, and limited number 
of programs in social sciences; doctorate (very few granted). 



*Sit:e visit 
**Ratio of part-time to full-time students 
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NONSTANDARD tkANSCRIPT STUDY 
Edticotlonol TtstJng S«rvie« 
PrincttoR/ New J#nay 



Thb qg#stlcnnQira smIcs to •licit from you any problmii orising from processing 
and Ihtorpratfng nonstan<iarcl transcripts and coiiventional tronscripts wfth soma ncn- 
stondard notations that you may rocaiva from prospoctlva groduoto students. 



Stofidard transcript con be dafined as that tronscHpt which lists couna titles, 
credits, scaled grades, and perhaps honor or quality points. 

Nonstandard transcript refers to that which departs from standard reporting In one 
or more of the following woys: credit by ^ixomlnatlon with "pass" or "credit** notation, ' 
credit for non-college prior learning wsi hout coune equivalency or scaled grade, 
credit for faculty sponsored field or work experience, narrative descriptions of learn- 
ing and achievement, or poss^ll grading in the ma|or field of study. 

Information provided on this questionnaire will nof be specificaHy identified with 
any Institution unless permission Is requested and granted in writing. 

Name of institution 



L Describe normal admissions procedures into the graduate school. (Do not include 
procedures used by professionql schools if they are different from those used by 
fhm graduate schooL ) Your description should Include answers to the following 
questions: vfho receives applications, who evaluates applications, and what docu* 
ments are^^required for admissions processing. 
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2. Rank th# informatton conham«d m appi leaf ion Folders frcm most to least imj^ortanf 
In making admissions selectfons. 

lettvfs of recommendation 

student's statement of intention 



test scores (GRE, Miller Analogies, etc.) 
c£^cial transcripts of college work 
other (specify) 



3. Does your admissiorsstaff routinely co#npute a grade point average for all applicants? 
4« ''Does your school use a prediction formula For admissions purposes? 



5. Do you find the reported phenomenon of "grade Inflation" to be a problem? If so, 
pleose describe. 



6. Approximotely how many urrdergreduates with nonstandard transcripts or admissions 
documents have applied to your groduate programs in the last 3 years? 



7. From what institutions do most of these students^ currently come? 

1. 

2. ^ 

3. i 



EKLC 



8. From what iratftutfora did th«y com* 3 yman ago, if dlffvrvnf from question 77 

1. 

2. 

3. 

42 
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9. Which fyp«s of atypical notation on transcripts hav« you recaiv^: 
cfdit by «xominatlon 

crtdit For noncoiI«g« looming (o«gw work oxporionca, volunteor work, 
trovoi, noncoilogo couno work) 

crodit for faculty sponscrad flold or work oxparience 

norroHvo doscHptions of ochiovtment 

. posi'^il grading in mafor field of study 

othor (spocify) 



10. In what situations doos nonstandord notation on tronscrtpts bocomo a criti^l 
factor in tho admissions docision? 

I. >^ 



2. 


3. 






4. 


' 


*^ 



11. Which dapaitmants or schdpis rec«iv« fh« most transcripts or applications with such 
atypical notations? 

1. 

2. 

3. 



12. Which dapomnttfits or schools rcc«iv« th« least? 

-i. 

2. 

3. 
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IS* To whqf «xtenf hav# you found th#r« are problems Fn processing ond interpreffng thm 
informotion in nonstandard nofofion compared wi^h standard nofoflon? 



Typ# of Notation 




i 

Cm 

o 
Z 


Some Problems 


5 

-8 

w 
>» 

c 

1 


a 
«• 

3 

° J 
l-i 

12 a 
"a w 


I! 

Describe major problems 
for this category 


a* Credit by ^ 
examination 


Processing 




i 
1 








Interpreting 










b« Credit for non- 
coitege learning 


Processing 




> 








i 

Interpretingj 

1 










c. Credit for 

faculty sporaore^ 
field or work ! 
experience 


Processing 












Interpreting 










d* Normtiva das- ! 
criptiom of { 
Qchievament ! 


Processing | 

1 


1 






1 




1 
1 

Ihterpratfngj 

1 


! 








a. PossHtiit grading 
in major field { 
of study 


Processing 












Interpreting! 

1 


1 

» 

1 

I 

1 






f. Other (specify) | 

1 


Processing 

i 


1 








Intarpretingl 

i 


1 

1 

1 
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14* What sp«c!ol proc«dures, If any, hav« you found If necessary to mtroduca in order 
to aecommodote these nonstandord fronscripfs? 



15. Can you {udge which departments and schools at your institution would have the most 
dffFlculty in usefully evoluoting nonstandord transcripts for admission? 

1. Why? - . 

2. Why? ^ 

3. Why? 



16. Which would be least affected by nonstandard transcripts?* 

1. Why? 

2. Why? 

3. Why ? 

17. How would you describe the basic reaction of your institution's graduate .admissions 
stofF to the following nonstandord grading reports compared to stondord transcripts? 

a, credit by examinotion^ 



b* credit for noncollege learning 



c. credit for faculty sponsored field or work experience 



d; narrative descriptions of achievement 



m. post-fail grading in major field of study 



f • other (specify) 



13. Havm you ob%mr/%d any trmds concaming fhm following: 

ways in which your insfihjtion processes end inferprefs cty^picol admissions 
moteriois? Exploin: 



ways In which feeder ImtitgHons report undergroduote ochievemenf ? 
Exploin: 



19. Would yoo be willing fo hove a site visitor on campus for a series of Interviews 
for the purpose of o cose stM^7 




Completed by 
Title 



Institution 
Dotm 



Questions regording thb questionnoire moy be directed to: 

Joan Knapp (609) 921-9000, Exfemion 3177 or^ Bruce Hamilton (609) 92I-90C0, Extension 

Pleosa return no later ^han December I, 1976 ^o: Nonstandard Troi4cript'Study Director 

P-257 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton^ NJ 08540 
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Appendix C ' 
Interview Schedule 

Date: Name: 
' Position: 

Inst itut ion: 

I am from Educational Testing Service, which is engaged in a st,u4y of 
the problems ^r^xiuate admissions staff may be having in processing and 
interpret ing""-»ubmit ted transcripts- that may differ £rom typical transcripts 
in^any of several ways. For example, some colleges provide no scaled 
grades for courses taken, dnly a "pass" notation; others submit lengthy 
narrative descriptions of achievement instead af grades; still others send 
transcripts containing large blocks of credit for "experiential learning," 
"by examination," "prior learning credit;" etc. We are interested in 
learning what effects, if any, these kinds of transcripts have in the 
graduate admissioiis procedures of your university. Will you help us? 

Number of applications received annually: 

2. y Number of applicants offered admission: 

3. Ha^^fix^ou experience with/seen: 

# per year? where from? what done? problems? 

a. Credit by examination: 

b. Blocks of credit for 
prior; learning 
(noncollege) : 

c. Credit for field or 
work experience: 

d. Narrative transcript : 

e. Pass/fail grading: 

4. If you compute a quality-paint average for your applicants what 
happens? ' 

5. Special] procedures? or understandings? 



Problems: a. credit by examination: 

b. blocks of credit for prior learning (noncollege); 

c. credit for field or work experience: 
id. narrative transcript: 

e. pass/fail grading: 

■ 4';. 
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What colleges particularly give you trouble? 

What actually happens in your admissions committee meetings? 
Can you give me a feel for the process? What happens to appl 
cants from weaker be ^nfarailia/ colleges? 

How. important are transcripts, really? 

What might be a better scheme, or improvement in transcripts 
in general, to increase the effectiveness of interschobl 
communications? What improvements could you suggest in trans 
script design, in content, in describing the qualities of 
candidates? 
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GODDARD COLLEGE • PLAINFIELD • VERMONT 05667 



GUIDELINES FOR READING THE ATTACHED TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 
A Brief Description of Goddard College 

Goddard College was established in 1938 as a coeducational institutiou dedicated 
to applying some ideas ajbout teaching and learning expressed by John Dewey and 
William Heard Kilpatrick . Central among them was the importance of helping the 
individual take responsibility for her or his own learning: for setting goals, 
making and carrying out plans to reach them, and analyzing the extent to which 
the goals were met. With the help of faculty advisors, students design their 
own curriculum and learn to evaluate their own performance. At the end of the 
semester, a student is expec^ed, to write a report evaluating each study under- 
taken and to discuss it with the teacher, who als6' writes an evaluation of 
. the student's work. From the beginning, Goddard has used this kind of self- 
and teacher-evaluation in place of figure or letter grades. Th ranscript 
of record is an abstract of these detailed evaluations written l- , the student 
and by her or his teachers. 

As an experimental college constantly examining what and how well it is doing 
and seeking fresh and more effective ways of engaging in the teaching/learning 
process, Goddard has developed over the years four major degree-granting pro- 
grams: the Resident Undergraduate Program (the original college), the Adult 
Degree Program, the Goddard Experimental Program in Further Education, and tke 
Goddard Graduatfe Program. The first three grant the Bachelor of Arts degree; 
the last the Master of Arts degree. In addition there are three programs 
with smaller enrollments that grant a Master of Arts degree in^pecial fields, 
a ^^a.ster of Fine Arts program, an upper-division undergraduate program that 
grafts the Bachelor of Aifts degree, and a handful of special 12-week summer 
programs that offer intensive, specialized study in a number of fields at 
graduate and undergraduate levels. 

All of Goddard 's programs provide students with opportunities to apply what 
they have learned in concrete situations through field study, on-the-job 
pract^J-ce, apprenticeship, and the like. Sometimes the experience takes place 
during a nonresident term; sometimes it takes place within commuting distance 
of the campus while the student is in residence. In every case, the student 
reflects on the relationship between theory and practice in discussions, correis- 
pondence, phone conversations, and other communications with her or his faculty 
advisor throughout the terjn. 

The Adult Degree Pro gram 

The transcript to which this sheet is attached represents work done in the Adult 
Degree Program. ADP is designed for mature adults. Semesters are six months 
in length.' .X^ey begin and. end with a two-v?^ek' period in residence. In the in- 
tervening mbprhs, the studefht j:arries out an independent study project planned 
in consultation with a facility advi^r at the beginning of the semester. The 
advisor supervises . the -student ' s work regularly through letters, tapes, review 
of written materials, phone calls, and occasionally, face-to-face visits. During 
the residency period, students attend a series of H'ntensive • seminars on a variety 
of liberal arts^subjects, in addition to reviewing with their advisors the work 
of • the semester 'just completed and planning a' study for the semester to follow. 
Eight successfully completed semestersare required for the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
least 3 of which must" be taken as a Goddard student. ' - 
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Mary Jones . Change of name (if any) 

Current address (if changed): 

Address at entrance: Plainvil^, Idaho 

i 

Birthplace and date: Milwaukee^ Wisconsin/August 17, 1929 
Parents* names: 

Husband or wife: John Jones 

Secondary school ($) attended and dates: Cranberry High Schopl, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1943-46 

'Secondary School 

Dates attended Goddard: January, 1970 - July, 1972 Graduation: June, I94i5 

Degree awarded and date: Bachelor of Arts/July 10, 1972 

Left in good standing unless otherwise noted. 

^ UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Smithville, Idaho 
(by transcript) 



1947-1949 Semester Hours 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 2 

ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 2 

PRE- ENGINEERING MATHEMATICS . 2 

ANALYTIC LAB TECHNIQUES . ^2 

CATALOGUING ' 3 

LIBRARY SERVICE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG ADULTS 2, 

REFERENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY , 2 ^ 

BOOK EVALUATION 2 

HISTORY OF NEGRO PEOPLE 3 

WESTERN ^EUROPE 3 . 

COMPOSITION \ 6 

CIVIL RIGHTS FROM AMERICAN REVOLUTION 6 



ONE SEMESTER OF CREDIT GRANTED FOR THE FOLLOWING EXPERIENCES: 
1954-1960 

Librarian at the Smithville Elementary School in Smithville, Idaho 
For eightvyears she carried out the task of organizing and developing 
a library at the Smithville Elementary School in Smithville, Idaho. The 
former principal of the school, comments: "While taking a course in library 
science at the University of Idaho, she did an outstanding job... She or- 
ganized, scheduled, and taught mother volunteers library procedure. When 
she was appointed librarian of the Smithville Free Public Library, she con- 
tinued to be of assistance to the school and is always .available to assist 
us... She is vitally interested in helping students on all levels to in- 
crease their knowledge and encoiwrages them to do so. The quality of her 
work is recognized not only in the town of Srnithville but throughout the 
state of Idaho. She is making a great con^^ribution to the field of edu- 
cation which certainly constitutes extraordinary educational'^^ndeavors . " 

1960-1970 

Head Librarian at th e Smithvill e Free Public Librarj^ in Smithvill e, Idaho 
For more than ten years she successfully performed Vier duties as head 



Trinscript i, official only when official signature and seal appear on final page. ^^^^ TRANSCRIPT 

Transcript key attached. 

A transcript of record is released only on request of the student. 
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librarian at the Sroithville Free Public Library. Her current responsibilities 
include selecting, training, and supervising a staff of seven persons (as well 
as Q^erseeing^the work of another employee who tends a small local library); 
buying all books and related material; planning programs (for all age groups 
from preschoolers to the aged); all administrative duties; arranging lectures; 
planning exhibits and science fairs; planning expanded services; assisting 
with plans for a new library; supervising Youth Corps workers as part of the 
Outreach Program; attending pertinent meetings at local, state, and fegional 
levels coordinating library act^^vities with cotnmunity activities. 

The current Chairman of the Smithville Library Boa'rd comments: "She has done 
a remarkable job as librarian in the Town of Smithville, Idaho. Our library 
has continued to grow under her direction, and the programs she has instituted 
have been enthusiastically received by our town's people. One of the pre- 
requisites for Smithville to receive state aide for libraries is that we have 
a librarian with proper academic credentials. Because of Ms. Jones* high caliber 
of work, devotion to duty, and the high esteem in which she is held, this quali- 
fication was waived. As Chairman of the Smithville Board, I cannot fully express 
our sincere appreciation for Mary's efforts." 

Ms. Jones is an active member of the Idaho Library Association, and is Chair- 
woman of the Advisory Board of the Midwest Interrelated Library Services. 



GODDARD COLLEGE 

Semester I Semester Hour 

January - J uly 1970 ' Equivalents 

EVOLUTION OF INJUSTICE IN THE AMERICAN LAW (independent study) 15 

The major part of Ms. Jones's study involved reading about the 
foundations of English common law and American constitutional 
law 'in order to answer the question: "How did a legal system 
based on the democratic ethic come to be a shelter for the 
wealthy and f)owerful, and an oppressor to the poor?" Real- 
izing that the legal system is but one institution reflecting 
the overall values of the society, she examined her reading to 
include the entire political system and social order. Ms. 
Jones submitted regular written analyses on the reading. 

The study advi^St writes: "Mary read thoroughly and carefully 
several of the principal authors on American political and 
judicial theory. She took indepth notes ... interspersed with 
her comments and questions. The questions she raised were 
fun4amental to the process .of legitimation that a democratic 
society must coWinually urridergo: guaranteed rights, methods of 
representation, forms of redress, etc... She began to write fluid 
and literate responses to the readings she was doing..." 

Partial bibliography: Pound, An Introduction to _the PjiijLosoph^ 
of Law ; Commons , The Leg^al Founda t ions ,0 f Cap ital i sm; Hami 1 ton , 
Madison, Jay, The Federalist Papers; Cahn, The Sense of In~ 
Jusji ice ; Tu s s m a n , ObJ.i^ation rtnd the^ ^^iLX. ^^ilL^ Ll^ - 



TrJnscript is ofticial only when official si);naiure nnd seal appear on final page. y^|^p c^^^js^pLp TRANSCRIPT 
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' T^^^n^.-^^ ^ Semester Hour 
July 1970 ^^^uary 1971 Equivalents 
LEARNING AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (independent study) 15 

Following preliminary reading, Ms. Jones wrote two papers: 
"Some Theories of Extinction" and "Aspects of Autism," 

She describes her work: "The writing of each paper involved 
extensive research. .. and required a coherent synthesis of the 
material into an informative, original produc t . 

"I learned a great deal about learning theory and developmental 
psychology. The two papers I wrote clarified my conceptions of 
what constituted research material on highly technical and 
specialized areas. In short, I became familiar with new and 
different material and gained proficiency in writing research 
papers-" 

Her study advisor writes: Ml think that the strongest- aspect of 
the study was the actual papers that Mary produced .. .Mary mentioned 
that she had never written this type of formal psychology paper ^ 
(APA style), and yet they wer'^e excellent. She tackled a complex, 
dry, and relatively unexciting area (Learning and Extinction), 
and produced a fine hi^h quality paper... 

"Her research, thought, and approach to the topics was fine in both 
cases. Her first presentation lacked certain style elements that 
were corrected in her second paper. Specifically, Mary would quote 
a study and not fill in the reader on its contents sufficiently . 
She corrected this deficiency... ^ . 

"It appears to me that Mary is adept In handling all the areas of 
undergraduate psychology studies..." 

Bibliography: Hilgard and Bower, Theories of leaxqlng^; Deese and 
""Ise, The PsycholoRy of LearninR ; Kimble, Hll^ard and Marquis ' 
Condition in g and Learning ; Skinner, g^jencea^gd^ Human Behavior; 
Hebb, The Or ganization of Behavior ; MusseiTT^or^^ 
Child Develop ment and Personality ; Achenbach* Developmental 
Psychopathology; Rebelsky and Dorman, Clyjjd^levelo^ 
Behavior; Bettelheim, The Emp ty Fortress ; Rimland , Infantile 
Autism ; Festinger, A Theor y of Coj^nUiyeJPi^jmiji^^ and numerous 
related articles. * 

Semester III ^ , ' 

January ~ July 1971 

DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (independent study) 15 

Ms. Jones read In developmental psychology and wrote shart e^ssays 
on what she had read. 

Her advisor comments: "The student brings a sharply critical view 
to her readings, enabling her to discover the weaknesses in the 
arguments she encounters. She is not^a passive recipient of 



Transcript is official only when ofticia! signature and scalapjKfar on final papc 
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information; hence, she will examine riew information in detail Semester Hour 

•and analytically before accepting it. — qu va ents 

"The student familiarized herself with important theorists in 
the field of child development . " 

Bibliography: Baldwin, Theories of Child Devclopmen t ; Piaget, 
Language a nd Thought of the Child , Scienc e of Educat ion ; Psy- 
chology of the Child ; Erikson, Childhood and Society; Werner, 
Comp arative Psychology of Mental Devel opinent . , 

PRACTICE TEACHING & METHODS & MATERIALS OF TEACHING SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 
From January to March 1971, Ms. Jones was a practice teacher at the Group 
School in Wells, Idaho (Circa 400 clock hours). The Group School is an 
alternative high school for working class youth with truancy problems, 
criminal records, or other disadvantages. The program is designed to 
provide for academic, vocational and emotional growth. Ms. Jones helped 
design and teach a Creative Writing Class. She worked Individually with 
five students on their writing skills and short story pieces. She developed 
an evaluative format for the students to assess their learning and the 
teaching they experienced. She began three reading tutorials with students 
who were chronic truants. She participated regularly in teacher training 
workshops for the entire teaching staff, as well as specific training 
meetings for reading tutors, English teachers* and Social Science teachers. 
She attended schpolwide community meetings and participated in Academic 
Committee meetings to establish curriculum for the following ternw. _ 

Her supervising teacher comments: "Mnry has an energetic and lively 
teaching style. She transmits an excitement about her ovn< ideas and 
gets excited about the Ideas of her students She is open to feedback 
from her students. She is non-defensive and leaves plenty of room for 
criticism, positive or negative. 

"Mary showed interest in being trained as a counselor. She lacked ex- 
perience with younger adolescents, but she was bcginnning to develop 
counseling skills and an uncierstandlng of what makes adolescents tick. 

"Mary will invest a lot of time and energy In a student if she thinks 
she may-jbe able to connect with liim c^r her. She will take real risks 
to involve a student in taking responsibility- for his or her (^wn growth. 

"During her apprenticeship at the Group School » Mary addressed her energy, 
intlependent intelligence, and generous spirit to participation in school 
activities ancl her own; learning. She is already an t^xeitlng teacher. 
She is well-read and knowledgeable, cind niade good decisions on the ^ 
appropr ;lat eni^ss of materials for the students she taught. She knows 
what she wants to get across; she has a st^ise (^f st picture and relates 
in straightforward wayj? with bt)th troubliMl betti^r adjusted students." 

Semester LV ' * 

Jul7 1971 - Januat^^^ 

PHOTOGRAPHY/PKINTMAKING (independent study) " - 15 

I, ' ' •' 

Ms . Jones explored mixed iiRuiia phot ogr.iph ic pn^cesses a.^ ♦wel 1 as 

rninsc ript is otlii jjl only wIu-jKottic i:d sii;njiurc jiul si il ahpcai on fuul t>Ji>c. 

" ■ . ^ / ^ ADP SAMIM.K TRANSCRIPT 
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PHOTOGRAPHY/PRINTMAKING cont. 

continuing her work in black and white photography. She read 
various books and articles on artistic vision and critical 
analysis of photography. 

She wrote a paper entitled, "Photography: Realistic, Pictorial, 
Experimental,** which describes the debate between the principal 
schools of thought in photography, as well as the philosophical 
foundations suppporting them. In it she states her reasons for 
thinking that Realism is the approach best suited to the photo- 
graphic medium. 

She attended a photography class at Franconia College and pre- 
sented an exhibtion of her work. 



dat^s) , 

Semester Hour 
Equivalents 



She writes: "Because of this study , I. now have some knowledge 
of mixed media photographic techniques as well as a better 
understanding of the philosophic foundations supporting realistic^ 
pictorial, and experimental photography. By exploring various 
media processes, such as gum bichromate, blue printing, inko 
dyes, turpentine transfers, sepia toning, and solarizatioh 
techniques, 1 was forced to consider the relationship between 
. the original photographic image and the process which best 
enhanced it . " ^ 



writes: The show of her work. . .was very impressive, 
its professional and artistic quality, aad secondly 
the quantity ... It was clear that it was the work of some- 



Her advisor 
first as to 
as to 

one dedicated to photography, a person of genuine artistic talent 
workine on a professional level. The mixed media pieces showed 'a 
nice sense of design and color, and' her useof.a particular photo- 
graph as the basis for several works showed a good imagination... 
Many of^ the photos were strong In terms of composition and'tonal 
values and were definitely of professional quality." 



Semester V 

Januarjy -_JjilX 19 ^J, 

LITERATPrF and CREATIVE WRITING 



( independent s t udy ) 



15 



Ms. 
and 
and 
and 
for 
in 



Jones did extensive reading and took detailed notes on English 
American literature and literary criticism, wrote short stories 
poems, participated in a bimonthly New York Writers' Workshop 
monthly Brandeis Book Study Group, and led a Writers' Workshop 



the Women's Cultural 
Phi ladelphla. 



Trust at the University of Pennsylvania 



c 

He advisor reports: "Mary did an enormous amount of work for her 
culA^inating study, .and the quality was excellent as well. She divided 
her Work into two major parts: a broad survey of English literature 
and American literature, and a coiift Inuat i on of her work on her own 
short storlefe. For the first part she read widely in these two 
areas of literature, reading mainly through anthologies hitting 
majoif works. In addition, she rend (along with the primary materials) 



l'r.msi'ript IS ortici.il only when ortu i.il signature Jiul seal appear on final page. 
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in literdry history for each of the major periods. It by no means 
was, or could have been, anything like an exhaustive reading study, 
nor was it meant to be. 

. ' ^ '/ 

"She set out to acquaint herself with some major works and some 
major literary ideas from a broad range of literary history ... She 
kept an enormously rich and lengthy journal of notes, information, 
and responses to the materials read^ . . 

"In the second part of the 9tudy Mary worked on her short fiction 
(and some poetry) which she has been writing now for three semesters... 
Her writing has made real advances in terms of character development, 
range, and overall interest. Over the last year and a half, Mary's 
work has moved away from a somewhat narrow semi-autobiographical 
focus and into the larger realm of the imaginative world and its 
characters . . . 

ft ^ * 

Along with this development tli^re have been other gains this cycle. 

Mary is more disciplined now and, consequently, is more confident 
about her commitment to writing; she has come a long way as a severe 
critic/editor of her own work; she has gotten a short story accepted 
for publication in Cimarron Review , and because of her extensive 
readir]g, she is more aware of the cross-nurturing process that goes 
on between reading works that have stood the 'test of time and writing. 

"It has been an excellent cycle's wcork: it more than meets our concern 
for quantity and it is also quality work. Mar>y' has come a long way in 
three cycles as a student of literature and \Sriting, and she is to be ' 
/ congratulated for her efforts and her success." 

\ , ' - ■* . *" . ;•; ■ 

, Bibliography: Baugh and McClelland, English -Literature - A Period 

Anthology ; Bradley, Sculley, Beatty, Croom, and Long, The American . 
Tradition in Literature ; Drew, Poetry. ; Heinery, Recent American 
Literature ;^ Holman, A Handbook to Literature ; Lawrence, D.H., Studies 
±ti Classic Afneriean Literature ; Smith, American Literature. 



NOTE: Material in the sample transcript comes from the actual records of 
several students. It has been chosen to illustrate how we report 
(1^ different fields of study and (2) pre-Goddard lear/iing experiences' 
outside a formal classroom setting. 

Transcript is official only when oflficial signature and seal appear on final page. 
SIGNED 



for the college, at Plainf ield , Vermont; date. 
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ALVERNO COLLEGE 
Milwaukee, Wiscontin 

GUIDELINES FOR READING OFFICIAL TRANSCRIPT 

Th« official Alverno College a(»d6fnic transcript contlits of: ^ 

A Record of Adilivefnent: A chronological record Of all counes lucceuf ully completed, Including a record of derrionstrated corripetence 
A Statement of Evaluation; An overall aisestrtient of the student's acadertiic career at Alverno College prepared by her rtiajor department 

Ai the final report of demonstrated achievement which defines the Alverno College degree, this.academic transcript reflects the importance the college attaches both to 
thi mastery of content and to the ability to use knowledge effectively. ' 



DEGREE^ 



An Alverno degree Is awarded when a student has com- 
pleted a program of study which includes accomplishment 
in required areaiAf knowledge (including general education 
and major and s(#ortlng areas of concentration) integrated 
with achievement of required levels of competence in all of 
the following eight areas: 

I Effective communications ability 

• Analytical capability 
•Problem solving ability 

• Facility In forming value judgments within^ 

thi decision-making process 
I Effective social interaction 

• Understanding of if|ividual/environment 
relationships 4 ' 

• Understating of tjjle contemporary world 

• Educated responsiveness to the arts 
and humanities 
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The degree is based^pon Units (Comiietence Level Units) 
achieved through demonstration of competence at general 
and specialized levels. 

For graduation from a baccalaureate program all students 
are required to achieve a total of 40 Units: 
. 32 general Units-4 in each of the above eight areas, and 
8 spetialized (or advanced) Units selected from the 
above 'eight and Integrated with areas of 
V concentration 

In the departmentspf Music and Medical , 
Technology some advanced Units are earned 
in a professional dbmpetence area. 



COURSES: Courses are recoi'ded by title and semester hour. Each course is followed 
by a list of the competence(s) in which the student demonstrated success- 
ful achievement within that course. To meet^the standards set for 
achieving a Unit, the student must demonstrate competence in a specified 
number of areas. It does not seem necessary, to include this complex 
recording procedure on a transcript.. However it Is important for the 
reader of the transcript to know that this record lists only courses and 
competences in which achievement is demonstrated and that the achieve- 
ment of 40 Units establishes a student's eligibility for graduation.' 

Semester Hours: A record of semester hours is provided for most courses to facilitate com- 
parison with courses from other institutions. In some Instances It Is not 
feasible to record semester hours; these are noted on the attached tran- 
script as follows: 

-Units were achieved through external assessment (see below) 
-Communication laboratory work was integrated with other cour$e(s) ' 

during the semester 
-Field work was cumulative over several semesters; semester hour Is) 
was recorded during final semester only 
\ , " 

EVALUATION: The College requires all students to meet the standards established by 

faculty and departments for mastery of content and demonstration of 
^ ability to utilize knowledge. In all courses listed on the official tr^cript 

the student met these standards. Courses in which the student did not 
meet these criteria are not recorded. ' j , . 

^ Evaluation or assessment of student ability by faculty, external assessors, 
and the student herself, is integraPto the Alverno program of study. The 
majority of assessrtient takes place ur|^ the direction of the instructor 
based upon established criteHa. Where assessment i; external to a course, 
it is conducted through the Assessment Center by teams of assessors 
according to college criteria and standards. The notation, Assessment 
Center, on.the attached transcript refers to this latter type of assessment. 

Alverno College faculty in the student's major and supporting areas of 
concentration evaluate her overall academic achievement. This evalua- 
' tion-the second section of the official transcript'-replaces letter grades 
for individual courses and reflects areas of special strength and areas 
requiring further development. 
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OFFICIAL RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT | AlVERNO COUEGE, MiiwAuxii. wtscoi^siN 



DATH^TUto Septismber 1973 



^AIINT Ot OUAtDIAN 



OATI Of MTH 



HiOM SCNOOl 



iUJOW AWO^COwciHtMTKW Psycholog y 
BfOIII 



fUPfOftT ARKA 



Bachelor of Arts 



DAT! Dec. 18, 1976 



Management 



Yr. Put CoofM Tltlt/Comptttnc* ' $eni.Hri 

^1 73 PI 003 Perspectives In Philosophy A 

Communication 
Analysis 

Arts' and Humanities 
1 73 Psy Oil General Psychology 4 
Analysis 

^ Prpblem Solving 

Valuing 

1 73 So 051 Foundations in Sociology 4 

Analysis 

Problem Solving 
1 73 Assessment Center * 

Communications 

Social Interaction 

Contemporary World 



73 En 



2 73 



PI 



2 73 Psy 



73 
73 



73 
73 



Psy 
Rl 



SI 



050 



056 



100 



1A9 
001. 



052 



Ejctarnal AiMsim«nt 
•• Communication Lj^atory 
'•• FitWWorIc 



Poetry and Fiction 
Analysis 
Valuing 

Arts and Humanities 
Value Philosophy 
Analysis 
Valuing 

Arts and Humanities ^ 
Develop. Psyc & Human Learning 

Analysis 

Problem Solving 

Contemporary World 
Gestalt Therapy 
Intro to Hebrew Scripture 

Valying 

Arts and Humanities 
Social Interaction Analysis 
Assessment Center 
Environment 



1 7A Cm 

1 7A Cm 

1 7A Cm 

1 7A Cm 

1 7A Cm 



1 7A 



Hs 



1 7A Pr 
1 7A Psy 



013RG^ 
01 3G 
01 3L 
01 3R 
01 3W 
050-C 

032 
130 





1 


7A 


Rl 


115 


A 












1 


7A 


SI 


052 


A 


1 


7A 


SSc 


050 




2 


7A 


Ad 


110 


1 










2 


2 


7A 


AH 


08A 




2 


7A 


Hs 


117 



Effective Communication 

Reading Graphs 
Effective Communication 

Graphing 
Effective Communication 

Listening . . 
Effective Communication 

Reading 
Effective Communication 

; Writing 
World History — China 

- Analysis 
i Contemporary World 
1 Arts and Humanities 
Problem Solving Approach 

Problem Solving 
Experim^tal Psychology 
Problem Solving 
Valuing 
Theology of Liberation 
Communication 
Contemporary World 
Social Interaction Analysis 

Social Interaction 
Individual Decision Making 
Problem Solving 



Accounting 

Problem Solving 
Visual Art 

Arts and Humanities 
U.S. History sirvce 1877 

Analysis 

Social Interaction 
Contemporarj^^ World 
Arts and Humanities 



SfiuHfi. 
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ERIC 



m^, JONES, Marilyn 
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iniMNT m6. 
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lim.Yf. Dj£t Cpurf TitlWCompitinc< Um^n 

2 74 Psy 120 Snwll Croup Behavior k 
ConoDunicatlons 
Social Interaction 
Environinent 

2 74 Psy 189-P Human Effect. Training Practlcum 1 
Social Interaction 
Psy 189-W Human Effect. Training Workshop 2 
So 105 General Anthropology 4 
Conaotnl cat Ions 
Environment 
Assessment Center * 
Social Interaction 



S 75 Esy 125 Pers'. Theory & Beh. Disorders 

, I 



2 74 
2 74 



2 74 



1 75 Ad 100 Principles of Management 
Analysis 

1 75 Be 150 Complex Organizations 
Social Interaction 

1 75 MAf 130 . Public Policy Analysis 
Environment 

1 75 Mt 028 Introductory Analysis 

1 75 Psy 170 Environmental Psychology 
Environment 

1 75 Psy 193-F Personnel Data Analysl3--0CEL 
Problem Solving 



2 75 Be 053-B Behavioral Sc. Res. /Stages 3.4,5 
2 75 Mgt 125 Econ. Environ. Organization 
Analysis 

2 75 ,Mgt 193-B:Foundry Mgt. Trainee-OCEL , 
Analysis 

2 75 Mt 052 Calculus 1 
2 75 Psy 189-A Designing Psychology Lab 
2 75 Psy 189-B Analyzing Penal System < 
Environment 



SjnjjYr. 




Count Titli/Comptttnci 


8tro.Ha 


<; Ik 


Du 


ill. use anQ iiousc Ltanguage 


k 

V 






uoDBDunicacxons 






rsy 


189-A Designing' Psychology Lab 


2 






Problem Solving 




C Ik 


rsy 


,189-B Analyzing Penal System 


k. 






Environment 


< • 


1 76 


Ed 


045 Career Search 


' * 1 


1 76 


En 


189-A Communication as Process 


1 






Communication 




1 76' 


Mgt 


140 Marketing Principles & ^nagement 3 






Analysis ^ 




1 76 


Mgt 


.190'A Managerial Problem Solt^fg 


^ 3 






Social Interaction 




1 76 


Psy 


145 Physiological, Psychology ^ 


4 



foTAL UNITS ACHIEVED 

Communlcitlon m.. 5 Unlt$ 

Anilysls 5 Units 

Problim Solving 6 Units 

Viluing in Dicision Miking 4 Units 

Sociil Intiriction 5 Units . 

Undirstandinn Environment 6 Units 

Undirstindio^Con'ttmporary World 5 Units 

Risponsivinessto Arts and Huminitiis ... g Units 

GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 40 Units 

Miior Aril of Cortcintrition: Psychology , 
Support A"»: Management 
Rilitid Aril: Cooiminicatlons 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF EVALUATION 
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Ihliivaluation,of Marilyn Jories' academic work is 
orgaiflzed. according to abilities identified by the 
A faculty of her major area, psychology, as those 
capabilities vAiich should characterize an under- 
graduate major in this area. Ms. Jones' management 
and communication studies have teen integrated with 
her work in psj^hqloly, 

Ms. Jones demonstrated her ability to analyze human 
behavior by making effective use of several theo- 
retical frameworks to understand and explain . 
J behavior. She was able to employ her knowledge of 
various areas of psychology to explain inconsis- 
tencies in human behavior. As a result of h?r 
ability to couple psychology and tnanageraent, shi, 
was also 'able rto choose an effective supervisoijy 
style ,to di6a'l with" the inconsistencies 
observed. . 

One of her strongest areas was her ability to make 
relationships. Ms. Jones clarified ideas well and 
then employed these in analyzing other ideas and 
situations. She-va^-a-^d questioner "aiiid has 
become a careful and critical reader, ^e was able 
to pull together data from diverse areas and to 
synthesize it. 



Although she may at times have overgeneralized on 
the basis of limited information, her willingness 
and ability to. expand her thinking to include new 
areas has proved an important strength and one ffi 
which a conj|^erable amount of 'creativity hag bee 
exercised. 
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She was also able to make and implement relationships between 
means' and goals and to specify responsibility for achieving 
outcoines. These, abilities were particularly evident when she 
managed several on-campus projects and in her off-campus 
field experience in inventory control at a local foundry. In 
both cases she clearly defined the goals and objectives of 
the projects and worked at gaining the conBitment of all the 
people involved before she planned the necessary actions to 
take. At the same time, she is aware of her need to develop 
her ability to prioritize when faced with conflicting time 
' demands, 

In^workir^g with others she was able to reflect on her own 
behavior and to improve her effectiveness as a result. She 
sometimes tended to be unduly affected by what other people 
communicated to her and needed ta develop perspective in 
interpersonal situati^iDs^''' 

Her ability to employ scientific methodology as practiced in 
psychology involved 'demonstrated ability to gather data 
systematically and to establish what information she needed. 
She has also been able to use data collected even when it was 
not what jhe had intended or predicted. . 

Of all her demonstrated abilities, communication was perhaps 
the strongest. SIk has a well developed and organized oral 
capability. She conmunicated very complex and confusing 
ideas in a clear, coherent manner and responded well to '\ 
questions. She used visual materials effectively. In 
writing, she was also very effective. She used examples and 
developed her ideas in a well organized manner. She captured 
the essence of an idea and comunicated it succinctly, both 
Verbally and symbolically. She seWched for ideas and 
materials very imaginatively and mad£ use of materials 
odginally designed for one purpose ,\ for her own needs. In 
effect, she perceived multiple uses fpr things. 
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I'ltm I mi me 

9 DIKX1KI.VK, KI W yOHK 

OJKICK OK tllK XJXJfSTRAR 

' , . CHADE EXPLAHATIOfI 

foil owl nf tradts ftr* inclu^td to the calculatlbn of crodv (k>^tit i^'crA^^«t 



AM gUALtTY P^IHtSaPKR CREDIT 



INC 



ExcvLlcnt: th© student hwa conf.latcntly dcwoniitratcd outs'tnndlnfc ability 
In the cowpreheHslon and intiJrprotation of the content oi the coSree. 

Above A7cr6s«: the »tui!«nt has ftcqulrnd a conprcUenslve knowledge of 
the corvtont of Cho coltrso, 

Acccptnbto: thq etudent has shown satisfactory undcretHndlne of tlte ' 
c(^t«nt of tho course* 

Less Than Acceptable: the studo&t has Icckcd sntlsfoctoTy unOor'ataadlns 
of some importSJi^ respects, ' ■ 

Failure; t;h*. student hnr. fmilcd to meet the ntTiUivun atnuv;ards fof the oourc 

Incomplete; ii designation given by the ln«itructor onl7 on tho written rc.(u! 
of the student and If tho student haa been in rcpulhr ittomlanco, has satlsf 
all but tho final requlrementii. of the course, and han furnished satlsfactor. 
proof for not completing thai work fao6au:it of lUneas or other circumstances 
beyond control, -. The student must understand the tenns necessary to fulfill 
tho rotiult^kcnts of the course and th<f-rtat»3 by »hl»:h work nust bo aubnlttcd. 
If tho work Is not subwlttcd by tho understood dote of subnl-sion-not excccti 
Ing the end of tho foUowlnif tem-the Incomplete will bo convertbd to a 
failure. 



W 0 ^° Record: ylven for either unreported withdrawal from a course or .an 

unreported grade. Converted to a eradb of F If not resolved within ono 
Jndnth e.ftor the bcginnlnj; of the following' teru. If an unrcporte'l grade 
is due to failure to correct resist rat ion , n ehanno of progran form plus 
courno addition foes are required In ordok' to secure (;rado ou academic 
records, 

following grades are not Included in the' calculation of grnde point averages; ^ 

^ Pass: Indlentes that the student's achievement was satisfactory to assure 

^ proficiency In subsequent courses In the sane or related areas. "The P 

grade doe? not nffeet thti student's <ic'holarsMlp index. Tho P grnde is to 
he assl);ned- only if the followln^^ situations are applicable: ihu Infttnic-n 
has flT'st received approval to awartl P grades tot>A sp<'iclflc course from 
t>.o Orflcn of the Provo?»t, or p. Rtndpnl fs matriculated in the School of 
Architecture, 



Unsatlsf adtory: tho student has not demonstrated proflcl&ney. (School 
of Architecture only) 



cireaww 
5 CR A 
lieable| 



Credit: indlentes thnt thi; ulmlenl'rt null levcmcnt wan satisfactory to 
assure prdriclcncy In subsuquunt cuiirses In the !;ar'io or related area* 
Vho CH grade does not affect the sluclo'its ncholurship Index. The 
grndo is to be assigned only If tho foll'owlii|< situations are appli 
tho student Is matriculated l» the Tntc'i:ratlve Studies Procrom, or tho 
student enrolled In any course offered by a school other than the oae 
In which the student Is matriculated anil hns requested from the Instructor 
at the start of tUa tnrm a cn/N'CR option a:: final grade for that tern, 
(Does not t^pply to Liberal Arts courses within tho School of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences). 



No Credit; the rtudent has not demo nrtt rated proficiency. 
Studies Program only). 



(Integrative 



Wlthdrnwal from n registered class. Intllcntes thnlb thclstudcr*.t wna 
permitted to wlthdrnw fron a course In xtilcli the stiident was officially 
cnrMllrtt. w|) hns nu cri-dlt vntue ond '\on not affect $ho student's 
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• Audit, no credit. An audited coi:r«o «;(iy lie ti.I;cii uubf.rvutritly for 

credit, 

I ICY '■»»'' ."^ L''^ ' ' " ■ 

l,""'*- ^tu^lcn^ hne n^i* dtn-ouKtralc-Ti^raflclSoncy, but «hy do ho by th«r end 
of :th<;, rouowinp icnn in con^u^Vion » the Jostrurtor, . Durlnr tho 
lo) lowing Jem, any outbtcndluc lKN credits uhould be cojislrtrred as 
\ «. Po»'t of th^ totfil r.cndcwlc work load,' 

^" »'rDr,rprB. Used Oitiy for a Rraduoto student thc«lc or projodk which ' 
Is procr>-;.si«B r.atlsfiictorlly. It must bo <:onpltttcd within one\o«r 
. of the fiturt of th© scnofftor In which It was bcpJn; Ijor.cvor, unci* 

> . ■ ■ * v • spt'.ial clrcuni»tar.co«, and with the written approVal of the Schoo| Ucan 

V . /Bn.^i..!.Tit.lonal time period of up to a Seconal full year way he pcrmlttcrt. 
• Thi Mudcnt' ourjt rcslctcr and pay the Instifruic's rofilotration fee ^or' 
^ coch additional BL«Tnc»tJ^r in mlilclj he continneR his work; in nddltioni^ 
for each snmostcr of the second ycnr, ho must pay an dtiwlnic^tratlvo fee** 

. -.r' , . I (Sprint: 1970 only) No Iniomatlon, Docs not carry quality 

."^ ' I doeo not automatically b«cwn<s an F (fcJlure). 



SEMESTEH HOUR DEGREE cr;:dit and grade policies 

. ■ . c ■ ■ ' 

Craduato Students Only : after Lecowber 1956, D 16 u Foilure a)id C lu the lowest ;5as5iiir: grade, 

^A-^—'li-Hli^.L^ • a^ler Fall 19GG, (withdrawal under penalty of failure) was rnjilaced liy, a Failurf CF). 
computed in index on K. f - ' . , , 



ACAprMTC '>ISTirvCTIO» 

V.O TKKO Tndcx: '"ucan' r. list 

CIJM Index: craduat ion "vith honOrs* 

3.C TiniM Index: rresldcnl's list * 

CU\1 Index: i;raduatlnn with highest honor^ 

• To be. consldricrt for honors, a RLiutcut tnu-jt tu ^H^Bl^ tnlnitmim of 50*i, o^* decrcr^,' Cj-cdits at Pratt 



£KJ.Pf»': KacIi tei-m <s a I't 1 n i iiun of 1 wiit.?;-, l;p(m ^Br oiii ni'f of varlnhlc 1cTi;:th, Hi c<>ur,;<T. ^^lurh are 
p:isr"il, a cicdlt 1.. earned for each jurlo*! (00 mi.. . J*ct»nc or r-. ciL.M ioi-/ and for npiiroMnintrly oac and 

tfre-h.ilf period;-, of Inborn toiy or fituitlo v.orl: f-nrJi v.ft^k thvcJUt;liout <inr Ion,, or I. lie e.-iui\aloiit. Ll;t ■ ■.ij.Jiont the 
a»rsNioua, i;;;t:li credit a stulohl Ciiriloi- rrciuiics nOt le^s thun. three hours ul preparation per »cck, Includlnc 
lecture and recitation, lalTornlovy ivnJ sludlo wor):, a>jd homcvork. 

COI'KSI S TO m: Rl:tT/\iTI); An iind -r (; rrxdna (. f i.utst vept'al all . rCMiilvfd r.ourses In which V 1?! Uir fln.il n**^'*^ nnd 
iwny be rr«)Ul»c-d by the cvirrlcnlnm )vfntl \illh ajiprovMl fiom l ho (lean of tlu* Hcli«>til to rrpt-nt r.ny course In which 
D 1» the final Only LI19 8nb{;eqiicia i;radc3 carnoil will be counlod lu Lhe scluilar^hlp Indox. 

I'ASS/li.sr.ATTSFACTOnV: Effoc^^^o'dt of the fall 19<"»0 pcmrslcr, tho uiuloriri'^'lnato School of Arrb 1 1 t^c tiiro 
eonv^'rtcd 4 ts IrTter prnde :*<^ysiem to rass/L'nsal Ir.factory for all mat rl cul at cd Arch i t tc < utl* 5t\i<lt'nt5 renlstcrcd 
in conrscM. offered by tlie Nchuol. Prior to fall lOffv, vlic j:rr.<Uin»o Llchool of ArchJ tcctuir uiillt-ctr ^ combined 
letter >;ra{lo/Pa?^s p.radlnjT systcin, nffcctlVc ni of tI>o fall 197r) ficin^i.ter, tho crndnate Sehuol of A>'Chltecturo 
Btbndardl/.ed lit; i:rade system to Pass/l'tir-at Isf actory , ^ 

CinTU'lCAW rmnlT'. As of Octobrrr 15, 107 1, tho crrtiflcale r .V.t U . pio;:r;n.Ti of tlx* ■'•■'W Yoj-k - IIhk-;' 1 .< Gcl.ool 
oV U-slr,n"TeVc 'ji7trj:<^<1 vitli Trutl In.itltutc. For the purpose of cvaluallou, ccrlifiefttu cri-«Ut J'l valued et 
' 2/5 tlir^t of det:roe credit. 
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TRANSFER CREDITS 



Idaho State Unix 



Ens 103 
CU301 
PE103 
Free Elec 
SS ele 



3Ct 
3Cr 
ICc 
7Cr 
3Cr 



SCHOOI.jANl> DEPARTMENT 

The School of Architecture 
February ^ 1974 



GRADE EXPLANATION 
A-Excctlem Inc-Incomplcte 
B^Good 

D-'Loweai Pasting Grade* 
F-Failiirc 
CR-<:r«Iit 

Aud.-Audh-no crcilil 
UoMtitUciory 



IP-In ProgrcM 
NR-Cradc Noi Reported 
WD-Wilhdrew 

wilhoul penalty 
f-Paiaing , 
QP-Quallty Pointi 
SHA-Sein. Hr>. Aitempied 
• Grcduaii Students onh: Aficr December, 1056, D 
U a failure and C is ine lowest pauing gnuJe. 



DATE OF 
BIRTH 



TERM ErrrERED 
Spring^ '74 



tAST NAME 



FIRST 



MID. IN. 




BASIS OF ADMISSION 

Idaho State Univeraity 



ACADEMIC ACTION 



A. 

B 



GRADE SCALE 
.4 . C, 
.3 D... 
F .0 



Subjecu 




Cum 
Index 



ARCH 10 I 
ARCH107 
ARCjdl.ll 
, ^KCH112 
AKCHlia 
ChOLIOI 

pe 110 



DESIGN, . 
HIST OF iARCH 
BICTNICS 
ECOLOGY ■. 
MFDIA COMM 
E.JGL COKP 
SFNSORY AWARE 



TOTAL pREUl'TS AT.tEMPTEu 16 
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UuHlOZ OESU., 

ARCH103 TECHNICS 

AHCH108 HIST OF ARCN 

AKCH203 STAT X STR 

A;^CH213 HEOLA COMM 

ARCH217 COMMUNITY SCI 

a:-^TOTAL CREOI TS -ATTEMPTPD 



P ' 
P 
P 

^0 

P 

P 

31 



lA 9/74 



PCH 14 
1 I 



^ E C I /i CCf^V" — p 
CESICN P 
ST/iJICS STR P 
LIFE SLPP, SYS P 
NflURULS P 
l-C^Ef'/CE CTL5 P 



TCT/iL CPECITS /5TT£fPTEC49 




^'^CK^ 12 

;f^Ch304P 
ARCl'i ICP 
P^- IL2^5 



STRLCTLPES 
LlFt SLPP SYS 

KCNtVACE ARCP 
APCf /iLTERN 
/iCSlHET ICS. 



TLT4L CRFCirS /iTTENPTECeS 



2 
5 

2 



lA 2/75 



Subject! 



Giade Crcdiii 



Term 
Index 



Cum 
Index 



lA 9/75 



Ar^CH216 
ARCHiOl 
ARCH230C 
APCHZ<»1C 
A,^C M4 10P, 



TECHNICS ^ P 

MATERIALS P 

OfiSlGN p 

MACRO-PLANNG P 

PLAN MGT l£CT P 

ENVIR IMPACT P 



rOTAL CRTDITS ATTEMPTED 86 



r'UjT^O/'A .mFM:h I'MOTO' a 



I A re>/h 



^Ai^CH<>:oc 

A n<:H^20C 
Ai>Ch2^»JC 
ASCH371 V< 

2Q2 



T 7 ^'V T 

^L ^ Nri^ MCr 
, INrf. t^ >TLO Y 
Hf"T CLI;T 



TOTAL CRrJiTS AT TEriU^: C 113 
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ARCH 201c P.^SIGM^ 
AffCHeoaP Hist OF ARCH 
ARCK372V.IN0EP STUDY 

PHOT20 1 Photo i a 

PE 20^M PHYS ED 
PHIL3'05 CONTEMP PHlL 
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If! 



! CH }[/ 3 
AR €H2;;2C 



DESIGN P 
A^t:M 25 *P-PCRTr OLIO OEV P 
PHCT202 PHOTO 11 §, 
PHIL321 EXlSTENTl ALSM C 
TOTAt CREDITS ATTEMPTED 145 
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■JO. 



CmtuNo, 



m JO? 

m m 



Oh JOS 



Courti Tlilo 



J96H963 



Tiigofmttii 



m 



fablk Rol&tiona' 
^dvettising Ptina 

titsims Policy 



■ Still. H >, E>HK.d^Q>, 



'^i.n.idaiivcO.P.A. 



OR 



fjigfiisii. 
ifaturaJ Soiewea 
Vuiunities 
Social Scieneas-Wstorj/ 



1975 



CUP 



CMP 



Nbin oI ExomlniiloA 



CUP; GEHmimHSi 
W5 



Cmpitm S Mi Proc- 

osaina 
Intro to Bus. Hgnt 
Intro Accountingf 
Tfltro Marktin^ 

cr£p< soma msi 



Intro iasinm liv • 
AMly « Intrj) of Lit 
te|caj) Coi^oriwent 
HOMidni hifiking 

Mr mmmst 

19H 



Vostitn.CiviliMtion 
Geology 



3 m 



SH I «ILE 



JliJL 



JJM. 



m 
m 

91% 
93X 



99% 
94% 

99% 



16% 
96% 
66% 
95% 



69% 
7iX 



on 



615 

m 

5i9 
645 



60 

61 
55 
69 



55 

S7 



JmcIqI AiiiiiiitAl-E«*lvilM 



liib|icl Ana 



SH 
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Monica Fujidumtih, 
Class ^ Comd 

Eleotmks 
Electmlc Citoiits 



Credit gm\:Dd ia hasci oi\ 



tho tecomnHations of 
C(»i)inis5ion on ^Iccrcditition 
of ietvice Experiences 



61 

HHa anipgital cir- 

■■■caita,; ■ . 

'ontputfif Design 
SvitcMflSffiieor!; 
D(ktd Structuros 



Evih&tdit ''.y 

w. Associato Profeflsdr 
of Uectsical Engineasi 



nj 



C8 



Si 



Courii Till! 



IH 



m 



NtMUEMilMllM 



OH 



SH 



CMP 



0«Mr«J hptolo^V 

Xi)tX0 llicroi^ononioi 
Jntto Hmmomiof 
smiatiea 
iiolog\i 

Intro SocloJflgj/ % 
Mm Utmtm 



J 

J- 
J 
3 

$ 
6 



73% 

n% 

9i% 
H% 

m 

59X 



«' 

56 
Si 

61 

96 
5S 
60 
61 
52 



Gmtnl Pjiyiict , 



So!|i,-^.EWi)(|-Q,P , 



riin.i.iiiviiO'l'A, 
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1 VruOSNT • TIT(^ MAMS 




OiSTft O* SIHTH 
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L''.' rrncKT ano mo. 






^ CITY AMO «TATS 




n^CS or SlltTH 
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SACRED HEART 
UNIVERSITY 

' BRIDCePORT, CONK). OSiO* 



1 




TiTLK 6r COUIVSS 



CAtA LOG • 
« 9KCT10N 



9CMUTCK 



r 



LIF£-WOj^K EXPcRIENCc CREDIT 3-25-75 

DEPARTMENT OF FIN£ At<TS 

ART IN TH£ WtSTERN WORLD I 

FINE ARTS MUS IC 

OEP.ARTMtNT OF.>LANGUAG£ 

IJ.ALIAN LITERATURE 

DEPARTHENT OF SOCIOLOGY 

SOCIOLOGY "JIL 

DEPARTMENT OF WSIMESS 

ACCOUNTING 

MANAGE>ieNT 

leCONOMlCS 

fCONVERSATlONAL. ITALIAN 
ilTALlAN COMPOSITION GRAMMAR I 
^ITALIAN COMPOSITION GRAMMAR 11 
jSURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Ugh of ENTBRPRISEr 1377-1929 
AMERICAN F6DERAL GOVERNMENT 
INTI^ODUCT UN TO AMERICAN STUDIES 
'SHAKfSPEARi , . 




IS 



|S0CX^L PSYCHOLOGY 
.MOCicaN COLLcGE MAPTHEMATICS I 
'AMERICAN PHILOSalN^Y^^CULTU^E 
;!lNTr,ODUCTlbN TO-ThT^UDY OF RELIGION 
UNrrfO STATES HISTORY TO 1865 
:UN.IT=D STATES HISTORY SINCE 1865 
ii*tRdDITV-A:ia SOCIETY 

iGi^W%?itMAR 
tOR'Y^OF cnftfj 



SINGERS 
1607-1783 



,uoies 



THOUGHT SI^Cc 1800 



TSMrTKD trWKtT CM — 
CUMULATI^C 



12.0 
66.0 



001 
002 
003 
004 
005 
006 
007 
006 
009 
010 
Oil 

XT 102 A A 
IT 101 A 
IT 102 
EN 252 
HI 273 
PO 211 
AS 101 
EN 265 
PS 215 
MT 001 
PH 322 
RS 101 
HI 1^1 
HI 122 
ai 007 
EN 391 
HI 271 
PO 212 
AS 399 
CH 008 
EN 256 



A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Q 

A 

A 

A 

0 

IS 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 



0.0 
0*0 

P/F 

P/F 
0*0 

P/F 
0.0 

P/F 
0.0 

P/F 

P/F 

P/F 
3.0 
3»0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3^0 

3. or 

3.0 
*3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 



SP 67 
FA 67 
5P 68 
SP 74 
SP 74 
SP 74, 
FA 74 
FA 74 
FA 74 
SP 75 
SP 75 
SP 75 
SU 75 
SU 75 
FA 75 
FA 75 
FA 75 
FA 75i. 
SP 

SP ^76 



P 
P 
P 

8+ 
A 

8 
A 
-8 
B> 
A 
A 

C> 

C 

8 

A 

A 

A 

8 

A 

B> 
.A 
B+ 
8 
A 
A 



tKMCSTCM AVCMAtfS* TOTAL < 
CUMULATIVE AVCMAGC ft TOTAL ' 



3.62 
3.52 



0.0 

040 

3.0 
6.0 
0.0 

24.0 
0.0 
3.0 
0.0 

24^0 

21.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0. 
3/0 
3.P- 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3. 
3 
3.0 

^.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3^.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

o«.o 

0^0 
0«0 
10.5 
12.0 
9.0 
12.0 
9.0 
10.5 
12.0 
1^.0 
7.5 
6.0 
9.Q 
12.0 
12.^0 
12.0 
9.0 
12.0 
10.5 
12.0 
10.5 
9.0 
12.0 
12.0 



12.0 
1^50 .0 



43,5 
232.5 



05 22 76 40 CF 26§ 
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f 



I NOT VALID AS' f<H OFFICIAL TRANSCRIPT 
WI-THOUT RAriSED SEAL OF THE UNIVERSITY 



GOOD STANDING 



OFFICIAL SIGNATURE 
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To;^i^ Hegiiitrar 

I'lOin: Weudel D. Wickiand, 

'^Director of Accelerated Proyranis 

£iubjec t : Individual! zed Dey ree 'Procjj^m 
Dnfp; 



.... has completed learning contracts in Mh(^ i 

Individualized Degree Program. Evaluative statements re£5lace the usu^l 
letter grades and attest to the' fulfillment of the goals of the contrSctr. 
as well as to the particular strengt;>tts and weaknesses shown in their 
perf ormar'irce. • . 

.'•1 , ' ' 

A bas;ic premisev of the Individualized Degree Prograrn is that there are 
ini[.ortant advantages to builfing an educational program around a student* 
oWn needs, desires,^ and goals. The Individualized Degree Program sees 
the stuck^nt's View*of the world — his interests, commitments , engagemen ts 
enthusiasms, ambitions — as the starting points of learning. It does not 
i so J ate Llie student in an abstltact intellectual world, for he brings his 
hofu-s, f<>ars, and aspiira tions , his full range of emotions, to tlie educa- 
Liona] vcMvture. The Individualized Degree Program is student centered. 
It attempts to build a sound educational program from the starting point 
of the individual student and his or her lif e si tuation. 



'l!ie program also tries to marshal the full a t i .i y ^of learning resources 
oC the institution and the community to respond to the* needs W tlie . 
iiidividual student as he and his faculty advisors see them. W6 believe 
ti^at thiM approach taps a la%er portion of the student's energy and 
commLtment tnan a more conventional program. A': a^resu]t,'it produces 
an eaycational program that is more meaningful to the individual studcent,' 
and encourages the student to value himself and to grow as an autonomous 
learner. 

Tliis type of student-centered educational philosophy implies a variety 
of differ ent ^sorts of activities and locations.. One student's goals , ' 
and learhing styles raay involve him in civic act ivi ties as part. of his 
educational program. Another student may find himself in an internship 
l>osiLion in science or commerce. Another student may find a great deal 
of hi^s I(^arning associated with creative artistic work. . Although we 
ri-tain ,^tli5 general goals of a liberal college :€>ducation, students in our 
I^rugrant- may find themselves pursuing these goals in rather unconvent i (Mia ] 
'^'^^^ Individualized Degree Program does not assumi? any standard 
/Vfi^wors ta^'the^ questions of when, where, and how learning is to take 
'plaf*ai^;^ ^^ tax tiny with the whole person, it encourages . the/ learner to 
>treTl*:ir!towlfe^ growth where they are most, naturally available. The 

(^ipy:?r6n St faint is that the learning be susceptible to evaluation and 
sliarjngbi. 

' 

-The central academic structure of the program is a learning contract, 
an agreement between a faculty member and a student to .pursue a learning^ 
project, th^t they, fiave deveiopcnl in response to the student's needs, 
m^verests, arxdVgoals. The contract describes the goals of the project, 
the resources ; and procedures th^it are to be used, and the means by * 
which the learning is to be evaluated.' The contract records a process 
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of collaboration between a student an/1 faculty member; th«y have taken 
the student's iniVial learning idea and have translated it into a well- 
planned program in pursuit of the student's goals. 

/ ' ' ■ - ■ 

Jhe-^^earning that has been accomplished in the completion of a cohtrart 

;is -.i^^'lu^ted jo.intly by the student and prof essor . They are asked to 

jbrl^pare a detailed and explicit evaluation of the student's learning. 

^||he^ present evidence to support the claims of accomplishment, and the 

vll'acwlty Jiiiember ' s signature attests to the learning for the purposes of 

il^^^^a^^ the work 'as representing progress toward a college degree-. 

■^"^ Vi^^ of a learnifi<^x contract' also describes the strengths and 

.''^^I^^^M both the stud^t and pf ^^^^^^^ effor*:, and 

^0>ir?^|g for the" i^tudent^;itn^ futungu learning contracts. 

Mfl 'fli student decidt^s"^ upon . 51, Jfea jor and has completed several contracts, 
"i'gree Conun4^t^e.f^s fo;^^ ' The committee consists of the student, 
^|heiT4ber o^^^^^ Degree Program ' s ' core faculty, and a 

Jj^ofj^^sorM of the-department of t^e student ' s 

nic^^ors The Degi;e^^oiwnittee is charged with the .responsibility of 
measuring thA l^eaf niri'g^^s^ achieved by the student against the goals of 
the conventional degrS^ program of the College. When the' student has 
■demonstrated at least the equivalent of the learnings involved in the. 
donv<?fitional degree program, the degree is awarded. The Individualized 
Degip.^e^ Program is thus engaged in a performances-based system of evaluating 
Students' progress, a system that is nonetheless molded by the individual 
^s£iident involved. The pifbgram is time variable; the degree may be awarded 
in more or less than the cpnvent^onal four years. The program is dcdi- 
cate(3 to the attempt to document learning rather than record time speriNn, 
in School . 

Complete contract statements and evaluations are on file and available 
for use in the Of fice .pf Acicelerated Programs located in Grover Cleveland 
Hall, 508. 'For appointments or information, call (716) 862-4328, 

blm ^ . , 
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STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 1300 ELMWOOD AVE., BUFFALO. N.Y. M222 
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STUDEN^ 

DEGREE . 



DATE OF BIRTH . 



DATE FIRST REGJSTRATION . 

PARENT/GUARQfAN 

HIGH SCHOOL ^ . 

ADORESS . 



Bachelor of Arts ' 



J DATE GRADUATION . 

DIVISION ..I.thpral AT-ro^Pcy^^h^l^gy 




UATE AWARDED . 



*lay 20, 1976 



COLLEGE RECORD 



8/73 
8/73 

Fall 



MAT 124 
PSY 101 



Individualized Degree 
Fund of Col Hat 
Intro to Psychology 



Prog ram 



Spring 1974 
PSY . 

ECO 
GES 
ENG 
CI> 



Fall 



11973 
PSY 
ENG 

GES 
ENG 
FL 



IndlLvlduallz«d Degree Prorir 
Developmentifl Psycholc 
uife^ & Works of Edgar 

Allan Poe 
AstTOtiomy-Solar Systeo 
Maj Wka Charles Dicker 
Elementary French 



am'' 

gy 



CR 

CR 
CR 
CR 
CR 



CtXdlvlciuallzed De);}«e 
Cognitive & Langu^e 

Development 
Prln of Economics 
Stars, Evol. & the Gal 
World Literature 
Communication Disorder 



rogxam 



axy 



11974 
GES 



PSY 
PSY 
PSY 

-PSY 
PS 

ED & 



PHIL 



IndLvlduallzeijd Degree Program 
Selected Constellatfors & 
Related Myths :Uslng ttje 
Telescope 

Sur Gen Learning Prln 
Comparative Psychology 
Personality Theories fi 
Research 
I Psychology of Women 
Women & Politics 
Phjll Res on Educ TV: A R£ 
view of Ita Psychological 
foundations 
Concepts of Love & Id 
eiitlty 



CR 
CR 
CR 
CR 
CR 



KEY - GRADE AND POINT SYSTEM ft CODES 



A~Sup«rior, 4 QJ*. 
B-Abova ovaroga, 3 Q.P. 
C-Avaraga, 2 Q.P. 
0-Balow ovaroga, 1 Q.P. 
E~Foitura. 0 Q.P. & Unofflciol wirtidroWal 
F-F<JI 

G— Groduota cradlf > 
I — .Incomplata 

CR-^course sDtlsfactorlly 
ato»D-io/j»-iM completed 



L — CKollangad courca 
N-No cradi* 
P-Po.«* 
S-,Sotl »foctory 
T.CroiB Raglttrotlon 
XJJUn sotttfoctory 
V^Advancad Plocamanf 

Cradtt 
Wr'OfCciol Withdrowol 
X-No groda racalvarf 



Sprljig 1975 Iridivlduallzfed Degree itrogilam 
PSY Statistics , ' |CR 

PSY 1 Self-Concept Sex-Rble 

Identity as a Function of 
Age i 
An K^jperlence In Gestallt 
Psychology 
Kundallfl Yoga 
A Review of Research LI 
erature on MarljUan* 
Technique Body Movement 
In telatlon to Mime 
Genetics 
Cm Utilization of TV to [PRe- 
sent Educ Concepts to 
Young Children 
Intro Great Studies 
Skiing I 



Fall 



HDFCR 

PED 
PHIL 

STA 

BIO 
ENG & 



CRS 10! 
HPR 132 



CR 

CR 
CR 

CR 

r 

CR 
CR 



CR 

:r 
:r 



1975 Ir 
PS 



jram 



PSY 
PEb 
CM 

STA 
DES 
PSY 



PSY 
Sprlngt 



dlvlduallzed Degree Pro 

^^vanced Devel Psych 

' ^^^^iW^ 

Es^S^^ental Psychologir 
Ballet 

Anal Audience Respqns/^L" 
SErles "Be^iuf'r^ toybSxf 
Intro To I3|^att'e 
Rug HooklnPOfr,, 
X)vervlew Abnormal Psy- 
^phasls on Use of Behav- 
ior Modification 
Lit Review & Des for 
Problema In Aging 
5/76 Spring 1976 Individualized Degree I*rogram 

ThI.I.^2.^0fflclol^E?.^cJl?fP5f^ll CollagJfAl ond c 

offlclol tignaturd 

Unlati «tol*m«nt to contra 
Oltmttiol. 



Sr 

CR 

CR 

..^CR 
CR 
I 

CR 
CR 
CR 



CR 



rory )» shown, ttudant It antittad to^pnorabla 



Olra^tor A(im\%»\on* and Racofd* 



